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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE COMET. 


Ir happened once that a straggling ray 
From the solar system lost its way, 
And came to a comet's den ; 
And it roused him up from his long, long sleep, 
And he sprung from his cavern, in chaos deep, 
To visit the sun again. 


So long had he lain in his dungeon cold, 

His joints felt exceedingly stiff and old, 
And he scarce could move a limb ; 

But in spite of his sharp rheumatic pain, 

He shook his limbs, and combed his mane, 
And soon put himself in trim. 


And forth he sprung, through the realm of night, 


And chaos stared at his crazy flight, 

And a terrible tumult made ; 
While torrents of cloud and flood and flame 
Up from her dark abysses came— 

But nothing the monster stayed. 


On, on he went, as the lightning fast, 


Till the realm of destruction and darkness past, 


Glad was the comet then ! 
For behind lay the kingdom of night and death, 
While he saw the light, and inhaled the breath, 
Of the starry werld again 
That lovely world, with its bounds of blue, 
Spread far and wide in the comet's view, 
While he stayed his course to gaze ; 
And he hung as one in a joyful trance, 
Watching the stars in their mystic dance, 
Through many a glittering maze 


By millions and millions the orbs of light 
Solemnly moved in their courses bright, 
While from afar to his ravished ears 
Seemed, like the breeze, to swell and die, 
A clear and awtul harmony— 
"Twas the music of the spheres 


But the gales of heaven came floating there, 
Gales of the soft ethereal air; 

And at their reviving breath, 
Down, down he plunged, on his heedless way, 
And woe to all in his path that lay, 

In his fiery path of death * 


By many a rolling star he flew, 

With her glittering seas, and her hills of blue, 
But in loneliness he fared ; 

For with pallid beams they shrank away, 

And hid themselves from his deadly rav, 
As he wildly on them glared 


But, alas’ too near his fatal blaze 
One tiny planet came out to gaze, 
From her path of light afar ; 
And the comet withered her waving trees, 
And blighted the lands, and dried the seas, 
Of the venturous little star 


Swifter and swifter the comet flew, 
Brighter and brighter his radiance grew, 
When the glorious sun was near ; 
But the planets wished him back again, 
And fast asleep in his imdmght den, 

For their orbs were filled with fear 


Saturn called loudly each frightened moon, 
And they gathered for safety behind him soon, 
And pressed through his ring of gold 
Jove drew his girdle around him tght, 
And called on Mars to prepare for fight ; 
But the courage of Mars was cold 


Soon he came near to the beautiful earth— 

Hushed was her murmur of joy and mirth, 
When she saw that direful ray ; 

And the pallid moon behind her fled, 

And covered with clouds her fainting head, 
And concealed in darkness lay 


Venus in splendor he could not dim 

Her eve of glory turned on him, 
And where was his savage heart? 

One glance of love he backward cast, 

And trimmed his beams, as he onward passed, 
With regret from her gaze to part 


Mercury fled in dismay at the sight, 
While the comet laughed to behold his fright, 
And erected his mane of flame ; 


| Yes! ah, yes 


); wooden and cork legs 


But now his fiery course was done, 
And his long and trackless race was run, 
For unto the sun he came. 


But, should I tell you the conference dire, 

That was held between those orbs of fire, 
Your every hair would rise ; 

So now I descend to earth again, 

Ere the height has turned my giddy brain, 
Or the glory dimmed my eyes. 





i CANZONET. 
BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 


Thou ! oh thou, hast loved me,—dearest ! 
ii When none other cared for me ;— 
i) When my fortune seem'd severest, 
Kindest was the smile from thee 


yes! the lorn and lonely, 


Hollow hearts of worldlings shun ;— 
} Theirs are flow’rs of day, which only 
Open when they see the sun : 


But, while theirs were all reposing 
\! In the absence of the light,— 
j Like the cereus, thine unclosing 
Gave its sweetness to the might! 





SELECT TALES, 

\ CRUELTY TO POOR RELATIONS; 

+ OR THE CRIPPLED MERCHANT OF ROTTERDAM 
BY HENRY @. BELL 


y * And every Dutchman trembled at the sight.” 
|| He who has been at Rotterdam will remember a house of two 
stories which stands im the suburbs just adjoming the basin of the 
| canal that runs between that city and the Hague, Leyden, and other 
|| places I say he will remember it, for it must have been pointed 
out to him as having been once inhabited by the most ingenious 
| artist that Holland ever produced, to say nothing of his daughter, 
i the prettiest maiden ever born within hearing of the croaking of a 
frog. It is not with the fair Blanche, untortunately, that we have 
| at present any thing to do; it is with the old gentleman her father 
His profession was that of a surgical-imstrument maker, but his fam: 
principally rested on the admirable skill with which he constructed 
So great was his reputation in this depart- 
ment of human science, that they whom nature or accident had 
curtailed, caricatured, and disappoimted in so very necessary an ap 
pendage to the body, came limping to him in crowds, and, however 
desperate their case might be, were very soon (as the sayimg is) set 
Many a cripple, who had looked upon his 


deformity as incurable, and whose only consolation consisted in an 


upon their legs again 


occasional sly hit at Providence, for having mtrusted his making to 


a journeyman, found himself so admirably fitted—so elegantly 


propped up by Mynheer Turningvort—that he almost began to 
} doubt whether a timber or cork supporter was not, on the whole, 


superior to a more common-jiace and troublesome one of flesh and 


| SU} 
blood. And, in good truth, uf you had seen how very handsome 
and delicate were the understandings fashioned by the skilful artifi- 
cer, you would have been puzzled to settle the question yourself 

One morning, just as Master Tur ngvort was giving its final 
smoothress and polish to a calf and ankle, a messenger entered his 
studio, to speak classically, and requ sted that he would mmmedi 
ately accompany him to the mansion of Mynheer Van Wodenblock 
It was the mansion of the richest merchant in Rotterdam, so the 
artist put on his best wig, and set forth with his three-cornered hat 
It so hap- 
pened that Mynheer Van Wodenblock had been very laudably em 


in one hand, and his silver-headed stick in the other 


ployed, a few days before, in turning a poor re lation out of doors, 
but in endeavoring to hasten the odious wretch’s progress down 
stairs by a slight impulse, (for Mynheer seldom stood upon cere- 
mony with poor relations.) he had unfortunately lost his balance, 


: and, tumbling headlong from the top to the bottom, he found, on re- 


covering his senses that he had broken his right leg, and that he 
had lost three teeth 
poor relation tried for murder ; but being naturally of a merciful dis- 


He had at first some thoughts of having his 


position, he only sent him to jail on account of some unpaid debt, 
teaving him there to enjoy the comfortable reflection, that his waft 
and children were starving at home 
invalid with three teeth, which he had pulled out of an mdigent 
poet's head at the rate of ten stivers a-piece, but for which he pru- 
dently charged the rich merchant one hundred dollars. The doc- 


A dentist soon supphed the 


{ tor, upon examining his leg, and recollecting that he was ai that 


moment rather in want of a subject, cut it carefully off, and took it 
away with him in his carriage to lecture upon it to his pupils. So 
Mynheer Wodenblock, considering that he had been hitherty ac- 
customed to walk and not to hop, and being, perhaps, somewhat 
prejudiced in favor of the former mode of locomotion, sent for our 
friend at the canal basin, in order that he might give him directions 
about the representative with which he wished to be supplied for 
his lost member 

The artificer entered the wealthy burgher’s apartment. He was 
reclining on a couch with his left leg looking as respectable as qver, 
but with his unhappy right stump wrapped up in bandages, Gs if 
conscious and ashamed of its own littleness 

“ Turningvort, you have heard of my misfortune ; it has thrown 
me into a fever, and all Rotterdam into confusion; but let that 
pass. You must make me a leg; and it must be the best leg, sir, 
you ever made in your life.” Turningvort bowed. “I do not care 
what it costs ;" Turningvort bowed yet lower; “ provided it out- 
I am for 
Make it of cork; let it be 


light and elastic ; and cram it as full of springs as a watch. I know 


does every thing you have yet made of a similar sort 


none of your wooden spindleshanks 


nothing of the business, and cannot be more specific in my direc- 
tions; but this I am determined upon, that I shall have a leg as 
good as the one I have lost. I know such a thing is to be had, and 
if I get it from you, your reward is a thousand guineas.” 

The Dutch Prometheus declared, that to please Mynheer Von 
Wodenblock, he would do more than human ingenuity had ever 
done before, and undertook to bring him, within six days, a leg 
which would laugh to scorn the mere common legs possessed by 
common tnen 

This assurance was not meant as an idle boast. ‘Turningvort 
was aman of speculative as well as practical seience, and there 
was a favorite discovery which he had long been endeavoring to 
make, and in accomplishing which, he imagined he had at last suc- 
ceeded that very morning. Like all other manufacturers of ter- 
restrial legs, he had ever found the chief difficulty in his progress 
towards perfection, to consist in its being apparently impossible to 
introduce into them any thing in the shape of jomnts, « ipable of be- 
ing regulate d by the will, and of pe rlorming those important fune- 
thons achieved under the present system, by means of the admira- 
ble mechanism of the knee and ankle Our plulosophe r had spent 
years in endeavoring to obviate this grand inconvenience, and though 
he had undoubtedly made greater progress than any body else, it 
was not Ull now that he believed hunself completely master of the 
great secret His first atte npt to carry it into execution was to be 
im the leg he was about to make for Mynheer Von Wodenblock 

It was on the evening of the sixth day from that to which T have 
already alluded, that with this magic leg, carefully packed up, the 


acute artisan 


gain made his appearance before the expecting and 


impatient Wodenblock. There was a proud twinkle in Turning- 


vort’s gray eve, which seemed to madrcate that he valued even the 





thousand guineas which he mtended for Blanche's marriage portion, 
less than the celebrity, the glory, the immortality, of which he was 
at length so sur He untied his precious bundle, and spent some 
hours in displaying and explaming to the delighted burgher the num- 


1 


ber of ditions he had made to the internal machinery, and the 


purpose which each was intended to serve The evening wore 
away in these discussions concerning wheels within wheels, and 
springs acting upon springs. When it was time to retire to rest, 
both were equally satisfied of the perfection of the work; and at his 
employer's earnest request, the artist consented to remain where 


he was for the night, in order that in the morning he might fit on 


the limb, and see how it performed its duty 

Early next morning all the necessary arrangements were com- 
pleted, and Mynheer Von Wodenblock walked forth to the street in 
ecstasy, blessing the inventive powers of one who was able to make 
so excellent a hand of his leg It seemed, indeed, to aet to admi- 
ration; in the merchant's mode of walking there was no stiffness, 


no effort, no constraint. All the joints performed their office with- 


out the aid of either bone or muscle. Nobody, not even a connois- 
' 


seur in lameness, would have suspected that there was any thing 
uncommon, any great collection of accurately adjusted clock-work 
under the full, well-slashed pantaloons of the substantial-looking 
Dutchman. Had it not been for a slight, tremulous motion, occa- 
sioned by the rapid whirling of about twenty small wheels in the 
interior, and a constant clicking, like that of a watch, though some- 
what louder, he would even himself have forgotten that he was not, 
in all re spects, as he used to be before he lifted his right foot to be- 
stow a parting benediction on his poor relation 

He walked along in the renovated buoyancy of his spirits, till he 
and just at the foot of the flight 


came in sight of the Stadt house 





ao 





290 
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of steps that led up to the principal door, he saw his old friend, 
Mynheer Vanoutern, waiting to receive him. He quickened his 


pace, and both mutually held out their hands to each other by way i 


of congratulation, before they were near enough to be clasped in a 
Iriendly embrace. At last the merchant reached the spot where 
Vanoutern stood ; but what was that worthy man’s astonishment to 
see him, though he still held out his hand, pass quickly by, without 
stopping, even for a moment, to say, “How d'ye do’ But this 
seeming want of politeness arose from no fault of our hero’s. His 
own astonishment was a thousand times greater when he found that 
he had no power whatever to determine either when, where, or how 
his leg was to move. 
incide with the manner in which the machinery seemed destined to 
operate, all had gone on smoothly ; and he had mistaken his own 
tacit compliance with its independent and self-acting powers fora 
command over it which he now found he did not possess. It had 
been his most anxious desire to stop and speak with Mynheer Van- 
outern, but his leg moved on, and he found himself under the ne- 
Many an attempt did he make to slacken 
He caught hold of the rails, 


So long as his own wishes happened to co- 


cessity of following it 
his pace, but every attempt was vain 
walls, and houses, but his leg tugged so violently, that he was 
afraid of dislocating his arms, and was obliged to go on. He began 
to get seriously uneasy as to the consequences of this most unex- 
pected turn which matters had taken; and his only hope was, that 
the amazing and unknown powers, which the complicated construc- 
tion of his leg seemed to possess, would speedily exhaust them- 
selves. Of this, however, he eould as yet discover no symptoms 

He happened to be going in the direction of the Leyden canal , 
and when he arrived in sight of Mynheer ‘Turningvort’s house, he 
ealled loudly upon the artificer to come to his assistance. The ar- 
tificer looked out from his window with a face of wonder 

* Villain!” cried Wodenblock, **come out to me this instant! 
You have made me a leg with a vengeance! It won't stand stll 
fora moment. I have been walking straight forward ever since I 
left my own house, and, unless you stop me yourself, heaven only 
knows how much farther I may walk. Don't stand gaping there, 
but come out and relieve me, or I shall be out of sight, and you will 
not be able to overtake me.” 

The mechanician grew very pale; he was evidently not prepared 
for this new difficulty He lost not a moment, however, in tollow- 
ing the merchant to do what he could towards extricating hun from 
90 awkward a predicament. ‘The merchant, or rather the mer 
chant’'s leg, was walking very quick, and ‘Turnmyvort, being an 
elderly man, found it no easy matter to make up to hun He did 
so at last, nevertheless, and, catching him in his arma, lifted hun 
entirely from the ground. But the stratagem (if so it may be call 
ed) did not succeed, for the innate propelling motion of the leg 
hurried him on along with his burden at the same rate as before 
The set him therefore down again, and stooping, pressed violently 
on one of the springs that protruded a little beluad. In an instant 
the unhappy Mynheer Von Wodenblock was off like an arrow, 
calling out in the most piteous accents, 

“Tam lost! Iam lost! | am possessed by adevil in the shape of 
acork leg! Stop me! for heaven's sake, stop me! lam breath- 
less—I am fainting! Will nobody shatter my leg to pieces! 
ingvort! ‘Turningvort! you have murdered me!" 

The artist, perplexed and confounded, was hardly in a situation 
Scarcely knowing what he did, he fell upon 


Turn- 


more to be envied 
his knees, clasped his hands, and with strained and staring eyeballs, 
looked after the richest merchant in Rotterdam, running with the 
speed of an enraged buffalo, away along the canal towards Leyden, 
and bellowing for help as loudly as his exhaustion would permit 
Leyden is more than twenty miles from Rotterdam, but the sun 
had not yet set, when the Misses Backsneider, who were sitting at 
their parlor window, immediaiely opposite the Golden 
drinking tea, and nodding to their friends as they passed, 
one coming at furious speed along the street. His face was pale as 
ashes, and he gasped fearfully for breath; but, without turning 
either to the right or to the left, he hurried by at the same rapid 
rate, and was out of sight almost before they had time to exclaun, 
“Good gracious! was not that Mynheer Von Wodenblock, the 


Lion,” 


iW sOTtit 


a 


rich merchant of Rotterdam ! 

Next day was Sunday. The inhabitants of Haarlem were all go 
ing to church, in their best attire, to say their prayers, and hear 
their great organ, when a being rushed across the market-place, 


like an animated corpse—white, blue, cold and speechless, his eyes | 


fixed, his lips livid, his teeth set, and his hands clenched. Every 
one cleared a way for it in silent horror; and there was pot a per 
son in Haarlem who did not believe it was a dead body, endowed 
with the power of motion 

On it went through village and town towards the great wilds and 
forests of Germany. Weeks, months, years, past on, but at inter 
vals the horrible shape was seen, and still continues to be seen, in 
various parts of the north of Europe. ‘The clothes, however, which 
he who was once Mynheer Von Wodenblock used to wear, have 
ali mouldered away ; the flesh, too, has fallen from his bones, and 
he ia now a skeleton—a skeleton mall but the cerk leg, which stl, 
in its original rotundity and size, continues attached to the spectral 
form, a perpetuum molile, dragging the weaned bones for ever and 
for ever over the earth! 

May all good saints protect us from broken legs! and may there 


never again appear a mechanician like Turningvort, to supply us 


with cork substitutes of so awful aud mysterious a power! 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
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A LETTER TO MY COUSIN. 


** And when they talk of him they shake their heads, 
And whisper one another in the ear.” —Shakspeare. 


You “have heard that I’m to be married,” coz, 
But I vow the report's not true ; 
I think I guess who told you, though— 
It was Miss Celestina Blue ;— 
She picks up all the idle talk 
That is floating about the town, 
Then hurries home to her writing-desk, 
And sets it gravely down. 


I should like to know to whom, dear coz, 
I would tie myself for life ; 

For it’s one thing, I guess, to be in love, 
And another to take a wife; 

I have loved at least a thousand times, 
And may love a thousand more; 

But catch me stepping as bridegroom in 
To a traveling carriage and four. 


When I take a summer excursion, coz, 
I start with my dog and gun; 

Or I ramble out with my fishing-rod 
Where the silver rivers run; 

But a wife would insist on a waiting maid, 
With a bandbox on every knee; 

And whenever we came to a country inn 
They would order nothing but tea. 


And no doubt whenever she took the pouls, 
She'd tell me to my face, 

That she had another lover once, 
Whom she'd wish were in my place; 

And then she'd flirt with some grisly wretch 
At least five cubits high; 

Do you think I'll sell myself for this? 
By Jupiter! coz, not I! 


Besides, I don’t know a woman, coz, 
That has lately smitten me much; 
For where, since you chose to get married yourself, 
Shall I tind another such? 
They joke me perhaps with Miss Jamieson, 
Sut that’s a prodigious mistake; 
Tis all I can do, when I meet with her, 
To keep myself awake. 


Or perhaps they have seen me walking about 
With that brisk little girl Miss Jones; 

But she is the last who could bring me, coz, 
Down to ny marrow-bones; 

I hike very well Miss Cunningham, 
And | own she’s the queen of dancers ; 

But all the world is aware that she 
Is engaged to one of the Lancers. 


I've been to the play with Miss Thomson thrice, 
And that’s a suspicious thing; 

I've stood a whole night by the instrument, 
To hear Miss Wilson sing; 

I've gone to Craigmillar with Clara Grant, 
To church with Matilda Donne ; 

But trust me, coz, though I've gone this length, 
I’m not yet too far gone 


As for Miss Macleod, she's in India now, 
With all the other Macleods, 

And no doubt got the liver complaint, 
And nhous lovers in crowds; 

And if people think that I care a fig 
For Miss Celestina Bl 

They surely don’t know that she wears a wig, 
Though luckily, coz, I do. 


So you see the reports are false, sweet coz ; 
I'm a sturdy bachelor still; 

And little stomech or wish have I 
For a matrimomal pill; 

Perhaps when your husband goes to heaven, 
In thirty years or so, 

] may throw myself once more at your feet 
With my crutch and my gouty toe. 


blue, 


But tll then I shall never marry, coz, 
For it is not my nature's law; 
I'd as soon put my foot in a mantrap, coz 
Or my hand in a lobster’s claw; 
As for the sex, God bless them ! coz, 
They have always been kind to me; 
But it’s safer far to walk by the shore 
Than to venture upon the sea. 
LETTER TO AN UNKNOWN EDITOR. 
Mr. Editor, who art thou? what art thou? and where hast thou 
thy local habitation?) Art thon a man, Mr. Editor, like 
men? Dost thy bosom flow with the milk of human kindness? or 
art thou formed of sterner stuff? In the crowded street or the lonely 
Where the young and the gay as 


unto other 


walk, art thou ever to be seen ? 
semble, art thou among them, though not of them? Might one ge 
a peep of thy singular physiognomy in pit or box of the theatre 


> or 


eves in the mazes of the dance? By 
known? Hast 


twinkle of thy Argue’ 


see the 


what tokens, mysterious personage, mavest thou be 








thon a short face lke the Spectator? a peach-colored coat like 
Godly ? a rumbling walk like Johnson? or a crutch lke thy am- 
brosian brather, Chnstopher? Art thou a stout gentleman? Per- 
haps thou art éhe stout tleman? Art u bearded like the pard? 
and thy hair, does it stand up like the bristly boar or fretful pore 

pine? Canst thou discuss thy tumblers lke an Ettnck Shepherd? 
or bolt thy Burgundy with t smack of a Jetirey? Readest thon 
over the pages of a Blair? or dost thou find thy sermons in stones? 
Writest thou in the broad sunshine of heavenly day? or dost thou 
enlighten mankind at the expe of the midnight gas? > Art thou 
thoroughly acquainted with things past, present, and to come? and 

h 


canst thou tell to a certainty what should be done with India, Ireland, 
and the corn laws?) Knowest thou the politics of the city of pala- 
ces? and art thou master of the small squabbles that disturb and 


“deney There 


amuse her thousand citizens? Dost thou ever dip into a dock com- 
mission, or dive into the mysteriousness of a western pier? Art thou 
an old man, Mr. Editor? Have thy feet descended into the vale of 
years ? or canst thou still spert a light fantastic toe? Art thou a 
pleasant man, Mr. Editor? thou who art the cause of so much plea- 
sure to others ? Art thou a happy man, Mr. Editor? Have the bleak 
storms of adversity never howled around thy home? Hast thou al- 
ways sat beneath thy own vine and fig-tree, without any man being 
able to make thee afraid? or art thou alone one in this working-day- 
world, with none to cheer thee, and none whom thou canst cheer? 
Wilt thou bend thy wearied ste ps to our lowly-thatched cottage, for 
we would share with thee this ebbing bowl, and send thee on thy 
way rejoicing ? What! no answer? Like Glendower, have we cal!- 
ed thee from the vasty deep, but no response has come? Thou 
mighty unknown, who art thou? wilt thou not speak? O! for some 
kindly Meadowbank to withdraw the veil! Yet trust not to thy 
imagined security! We may pursue a phantom and follow a shade, 
but the time shall come when thou shalt be discovered! Thou may- 
est enfold thyself more closely in thy editorial mantle, but nothing 
will save thee! The very shoemaker, who, out of the common 
leather fashioned thy spell-bound “slippers,” to tesufy 
against thee! 

**Come what will, or come what may, 

Time and the hour wear out the roughest day 


rises up 


” 


LADY MORGAN AND THE QUARTERLY. 


The Quarterly Review sometimes calls Lady Morgan “a lively 
litle lady,’ and sometimes “a poor worm.” The latter designation 
is not in the least applicable. Lady Morgan is always clever—not 
frequently disgustingly clever—but she is never “a poor worm.’ 
She is terribly masculine, awfully conceited, shockingly irreligious 
and fearfully metaphysical ; but she is withal a right ‘ 
and with her long sword slashes away not ineffectively both right 
and left. After all, w 
born a woman, This is evidently a mistake which nature never in- 


tended should be committed, and in revenge Lady Morgan has worn 


bold dragoon 


believe her chief misfortune to be, that she was 


atleast a pair of intellectual breeches ever since she was three hands 
high. Had she been called Lord Morgan, nobody would ever have 
accused her of rong bevond her de pth, or out of her sphe re; for a 
thousand subjects and modes of expression are patent to males, 
whuch the sex ought to handle cautiously, or reject altogether. Hence 
we say that Lady Morgan is far too often disgustingly clever. She 
or rather straddle, across 
cacy, and with the most hearty good-will 


is continually taking a tremendous stride, 
the rubicon of female del 
proceeds to grapple with every thing that comes in her way. Her 
personal vanity, joined with a total want of feminine susceptibility, 
prevent her from ever for a moment suspecting that she is domg any 
thing in the slightest degree wrong; and altogether mistaking the na- 
ture of her own powers, she confidently wraps herself up in the be- 
hef that she is unquestionably the Madame de Stael of Ireland. This 
she is not, and never can be. She has a good deal of information, 
a good deal of shrewdness, a good deal of knowledge of life ; but 
her unagination is very limited, her feelings are blunted, and her judg- 
ment is any thing but infallible. Miss Edgeworth even is rather dry 
but she is softness and delicacy itself 
aly Morgan. The child in the fable says to the 
goat, “If you be a goat, show your beard.”” We wonder whe- 
We offer an equal bet that 


and masculine to our taste, 
compared with I 





ther Lady Morgan has a beard or not. 
she has. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, Lady Morgan's books are read, 
and are worth reading. A book, perhaps, ought to be viewed as an 
independent of its author. In all her ladyship’s 
writings there is /hought—sometimes correct, and sometimes incor- 
rect—in general vigorous, and often onginal. She comes into the 
iterary arena armed cap-a-pie, and dares the lords of the creation to 
the combat. There are of the masculine gender many whom she 
could with ease horsewhip at their own doors. This rather piques 
nos autres; and we revenge the indignity offered to our brethren. 
by voting the lady vulgar, and so forth. Nevertheless, wherever a 
reviewer gets really angry, you may depend upon it he is paying a 
compliment to the intellectual strength of the person reviewed. When 
the Quarterly called Lady Morgan “a poor worm,” they must have 
been terribly incensed at something she had said; and it has ever 
taken sumething more than a poor worm to incense the Quarterly 


abstract thing 


lite 


4, FEW WORDS ON MOTTOS 

A motto, says Samuel Johnson, is a sentence or word added to a 
evice, or prefixed to any thing written, to express its scope and t 
s more in a good motto than one is at first apt to 

; in fact, it is sometimes of more effect than the book or pan 
t to which it is appended. Frequently, however, a motto is very 
lied. Take, for instance, the following, which we find on 1 
of a new edition of Voltaire’s talented but infamous pi 
“Philosophical Dictionary :”’ 


How charming is divine philosophy 





ducuon, the 





Not harsh and crabbed as some dull fools sw > 

But musical as is Apollo's lute '” 
Never was Milton so misplaced.- Sir Walter Scott isar ex 
ph of the nicest and most lively perception in the ch of tis m 
tos, on which seore Wilham Haz n his clever work, the Spir 
of the Age, pays him an elegant and well-deserved complim 
Sir Walter's motto to his general pref n the Waverley novels 
strikes us as being particularly happy shows a goo lof 
quiet humor for which the worthy baronet is so remarkable ig 


! 
“ Ruchard IL. :” 
“ And must I ravel ont 
My weaved up teilies = 
vre has it, “ And must I ravel wp,” 
p too close. Sir Walter's alteration is cert 


words are fro: 


Shaksp« making the repetit 





the word yan 


provement, and proves, in one sense at least, that fresh perfume 
may be added to the violet. When Horace Smith, the well-known 


author of “ Rejected Addresses,’ took to novel-wnung, he attempted 





‘om- 
thou 


e of 


ua 
lea- 
leak 
1 al- 
eing 
lay- 
eer ! 
, for 
thy 
ral] 
hou 
ome 
thy 
ade, 
ay- 
ing 
non 
uily 


rely 
Hon 
not 
a 


1a- 


his 


T- 


he 
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to present the world with something quite recherche in the way of || Tartarean monarch euprsseed | no > little vexation ond rage at being 


mottos; but he was not successful. His practice was to give, in a 
Kehama sort of couplet of six lines, the principal events of each 
chapter, for which ill-executed innovation be was rather severely 
handled by the Quarterly Reviewers. When Byron and Parson 
Bowles were at war, it was thought at the time that the mottos on 
their pamphlets were the most successful hits in the whole contro- 
yersy. The noble lord chose the line, 
“Twill play at Bowls with sun and moon”— 
which is good; but that of his clerical antagonist is still better— 
** He that plays at Bowls must expect rubbers.” 
Among the best mottos of modern days, is that of George Combe, 
when he so successfully replied to Jeffrey's severe animadversions on 
the noble science of phrenology. Combe chose the famous lines by 
* Glonous John :” 
* Soothed with the sound the king grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o'er agai s 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain ; 
alluding to the three attacks in the Edinburgh Review, all of which 
were successfully and ably refuted by the champions of the bump 
department, although later events have shown that the science is 
evidently ina bad way. Lastly, we think that in the motto on fhe 
first volume of that decided hit, The Edinburgh Literary Journal, 
there is much which every man of sense and taste must admire, 
stamping that able periodical as the advocate of these two glorious 
attributes, truth and freedom; and with it, we close our few words 
vn mottos: 
* Here's freedom to him that would read, 
Here's freedom to him that would write; 
There's nane ever fear'd that the truth should be heard, 
But they wham the truth would indite.” 


DR. KITCHINER. 


This gentleman did much in his time, and in his own way, for 
attested by the variety of his lucubrations, and the 
Among them we may particu- 
his instructions in sing- 
ing—his economy of the « yes, spec tacles, teles opes and opera. 
glasses—and his art of invigorating and prolonging lif Alas! his 
instructions in this last department served him but little, for he died 
n the prime of manhood. The scriptures say, “there is a time ap- 
pointed for all men to die;”’ and Shakspeare says, Death “ will seize 
accordingly, death did seve the doctor. Not, how- 
iven us, in addition to the works already mention- 
Oracle his Housekee pe re 


literature, as 1s 
peculiar talent displayed in each. 


larly mention his national and sea songs 


the doctor too ;” 
ever, until he had g 
ed, his Cook's Oracie—his Traveler's 
Oracle, and his Housekeeper’s L alee r. Whatever his subject may 
be, the doctor always writes practically, and con For his 
enthusiastic love of sea-songs and national music, we should place 
him beside Charles Dibdin; for wholesome rules regarding eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, we should rank him with Cornaro; for know- 
ledge of eye-glasses, we should class him with Adie, the optician ; 
for his acquaintance with culinary matters, we should place him with 
Meg Dods and Mrs. Dalgairns on one hand, and Ude, Jarrn, and 
Glasse, on the other; for his strict attention to morality, we should 
have no hesitation to lay him on the same shelf with Dr. Blair him- 
self; and for a je ne sais quoi sort of dry humor which runs through 
his books, we should remark that “it is unique and his own.” 


LAIRD OF FAWDONSIDE 
The following story was related by an old gentleman, resident for 
fifty years in Northumberland, but who had been born and educated 
near thé scene described, where it was, in his youth, a common fire- 


amore 


side legend. 

The Laird of Fawdonside, an estate immediately above Abbota- 
ford, on the course of the Tweed, was one night riding home ina state 
of intoxication from market, when, just as he reached a place about 
half a mile from his own house, he encountered that celebrated and 
very generally reprobated character, the devil. Fully aware of the 
danger of his situation, the laird thought he would give his holiness 
the cut celestial, and pass on. But Satan was not an acquaintance 
to be shaken off so easily: he fairly intercepted the laird as he was 
about to give him the go-by; and, although Fawdonside attempted 
then to take a more desperate course and rush past, he found him- 
s-lf, notwithstanding all his exertions, obliged at last to come toa 
quiet tete-a-lele with his enemy. The conversation which ensued, 
ended in a proposal on the part of the devil, that Fawdonside should 
purchase a nght of passage, by agreeing to deliver up to lun what- 
ever living thing he should first meet as he approached his house 
The laird, calling to mund that a favorite greyhound was in the habit 
of coming out of the house to meet Lim on similar occasions, con- 
sented to th prop sal, though not without some compunctious qualms 
m regard to the faithful and beloved creature which he was thus con- 
signing to destruction. Chance determined that his feelings of regret 
should be exercised on a much worthier object. Asin the somewhat 
sunilar case of Jephthah, his daughter, a child of ten years, was the 
first person whom he met. No words could express the horror of 
the poor laird, as the fiend, who had dogged him, appeared at his 
back to claim his victim. He could only plead arespite. After much 
ntreaty, my” consented to allow lim a few days to take 


ve of the 








It being then settled that the rendition should be 





made next Thur 

Sefore the appointed day, 
man of the parish as to what he should do under such cir 
The mimster, who happened to have some knowledge of diablerie, 
proposed a scheme, by which, with the assistance of his brethren, he 
hoped to counteract the designs of the Evil One. On the day ap- 
pointed, the child was brought to Galashiels kirk, where, being placed 
at the sacramental table, it was “hedged” round, if not with “ divi- 
ity,” at least with a dozen able expounderg of it; and such a pray- 
ing and preaching commenced as had never before shaken the walls 
of that place of worship. When Satan at last appeared, the minister 
of the parish entered into a warm expostulation with him on the sub- 
ject of his unreasonable bargain with Fawdonaide ; and although the 





1 disappeared. 
; 


lted the cle rgy- 


sday at Galashiels kirk, Satar 


Fawdonside had cons 
‘umstances, 


| baulked in his demand, he was soon brought to reason. In the end, 
he agreed to accept a little dog in lieu of the child; which creature be- 
ing immediately thrown to him, he vanished through the roof, taking 
a considerable part of it with him, and leaving behind him, to use the 
words of old Aubrey, “a marvellous perfume of sulphur.” 


THE COTTAGE DOOR. 


“Sweet Ellen More,” said I, “ 
Beneath the sunny sky; 

Why stand you musing all alone, 
With such an anxious eye? 

What is it, child, that aileth you? 
And thus she made reply 


“ The fields are green, the skies are bright, 
The ieaves are on the tree, 

And among the sweet flowers of the thyme 
Far flies the honey-bee ; 

And the lark hath sung since morning prime, 
And mernily singeth he 


“Yet not for this shall I go forth 
On the open hills to play; 

There's not a bird that singeth now 
Would tempt me hence to stray ; 

I would not leave our cottage door 
For a thousand flowers to-day !’ 


“ And why ?” said 1; “ what is there here 
Beside your cottage door, 

To make a merry girl like you 
Thus idly stand to pore? 

There is a mystery in this thing- 
Now tell me, Ellen More ? 

The fair girl look’d into my face, 
With her dark and se rious eye 

Silently awhile she look'd, 
Then heaved a quiet sigh; 

And, with a half-reluctant will, 
Again she made reply 


come forth 


“Three years ago, unknown to us, 
When the nuts were on the tree 

Even in the pleasant harvest time. 
My he went to sea; 

Without a word to sea he went, 
And a sorrowful house were we. 


“That winter was a weary time, 
A long, dark time of wos 

For we knew not in what ship he sail'd, 
And we sought in vain to know; 

And night and day the loud, loud wind 
Seem 'd evermore to blow 


“My mother lay upon her bed, 
And he Tr he avyv he ort was tose’d 

With dismal thoughts of storm and wreck 
Upon some savage coast; 

But morn and eve we pray'd to God 
That he might not be lost 

“ And when the pleasant spring came on, 
And again the fields were green 

He sent a letter full of news 
Of the wonders he had seen; 

Praying us to think him loving sull, 
As he he ul ever hee n 


“The tidings that came next were from 
A sailor old and gray, 
Who saw his ship at anchor he 
In the harbor of Bombay; 
But he said my brother pined for home, 
And wish'd he were away 
“ Again he wrote a letter long 
Without a word of gloom ; 
And soon, and very soon, he saxd, 
He should again come home 
I watch'd as now, beside the door, 
And yet he did not come! 
I watch'd and watch'd, but knew not then 
It would be all in vain ; 
Por very sick he lay the while 
In a hospital in Spain 
Ah, me! I fear my brother dear 
Will ne’er come home again! 


* And now I watch—for we have heard 


That he is on his way, 
And the letter said, in very truth, 
He would be here to-day 
Ob! there's not a bird that singe th now 


Would tempt me hence away! 
That self-saime eve } wander'd down 
Unto the busy strand, 
Just as a little boat came in 
With pe ople to the 
And among them was a sailor boy, 
Who leap'd upon the sand 





nd 


I knew him by his dark blue eves, 
Aud bv his feat ; 

And on the shore he gaily sang 
A simple Scottish air . 

"There's no place like our own dear home 
To be met with any where! 


res fair 


LOVE 
Some yeare ago, ther 
Glasgow, a man whose intellects had been unsettled upon a very 
strange account. When a youth, he had happened to pass a lady 
on a crowded thoronghfare—a lady whose extreme beauty, though 
dimmed by the intervention of a veil, and seen but for a moment, 
made an indelible impression upon his mind. This lovely vision shot 
rapidly past him, and was in an instant lost in the crowd through 
which it moved. He was so confounded by the tumult of his feel- 
ings, that he could not pursue, or even attempt to see itagan. Yet 
he never afterwards forgot it. 
With a mind full of distracting thoughts, and a heart filled alter- 
nately with gushes of pleasure and of pain, the man slowly left the 


AT A GLIMPSE 


used to be pointed out upon the streets ef 


spot where he had remained for some minutes as it were thunder- 
struck. He soon after, without being aware of what he wished, 
or what he was doing, found himself again at the place. He came 
to the very spot where he had stood when the lady passed, mused 
for some time about it, went to a little distance, and then came up as 
he had come when he met the exquisite subject of his revery—uncon- 
sciously deluding himself with the idea that this might recall her to 
he felt disappomted ; he tried again; sull 
she abstained from passing. He continued to traverse the place ull 
the evening, when the street became deserted. By and by, he was 
left altogether alone. He then saw that all his fond eflorts were vain, 
and he left the silent, lonely street at midnight, with a soul as deso 


the spot. She came not; 


late as that gloomy terrace 

For weeks afterward» he was never off the streets. He wandered 
hither and thither throughout the town, like a forlorn ghost, In par- 
ticular, he often visited the place where he had first seen the olyect 
of his abstracted thoughts, as if he considered that he had a better 
chance of secing her there than any where else. He frequented every 
place of public amusement to which he could purchase admission ; 
and he made the tour of all the churches in the town, All was in 
vain. He never agam placed his eyes upon that angelic countenance 
She was ever present to his mental optics—but she never appeared 
Without her essential presence, all the world be 
a wilderness, 
possession of the mind which broods 
over-much or over-long upon some engrossing idea. So did it prove 
grew innocent, as the people of thie 


na tangble form 
side was to him as a blank 
Madness invariably take 


with the singular lover. He 
country tenderly phrase it. His insanity, however, was littl more 
than mere abstracnon. The course of his mind was stopped at a par 
ticular point. After this he made no further progress in any intellec 
tual attainment. He acquired no new ideas. His whole soul stood 
still. He was like a clock stopped a particular hour, with some 
things, too, about him, which, like the motionless indices of that ma 
date of the interruption. As, for instance, he 
ever after wore a peculiarly long-backed and high-necked coat, as 
well as a neckeloth of a particular spot—being the fashion of the 
Indeed, he was a sort of living memo 
li was evident 











chine, pointed out the 


year when he saw the lady 
nal of the dress, gait, and manners of a former day 
that he clung with a degree of fondness to every thing which bore 
relation to the great meadent of hs lik Nor could he endure any 
thing that tended to cover up or screen from his recollection that glo- 
nous yet melancholy circumstance. He had the same feeling of ve 
neration for that day—that circumstance and for humeelf, as he then 
existed— which caused the chivalrous lover of former times to pre 
serve upon his lips, as long as he could, the imaginary delight which 
they had drawn from the touch of his mistress’s hand 

When this unfortunate person was last seen, he was getting old, and 
seemed still more deranged than formerly. Every female whom he 
met on the street, especially if at all good-looking, he gazed at with 
an inquiring, anxious expression; and when she had passed he usu- 
ally stood sull a few moments and mused, with his eyes cast upon 
the ground. It was remarkable, that he gazed most anxiously upon 
women whose age and figure most nearly resembled that of his un 
known mistress at the time he had seen her, and that he did not ap 
pear to make allowance for the years which hed passed since his 
eves met that vision. This was part of lis madnese. Strange power 
of love! Incomprehensible mechanism of the human heart! 


TOAF AVORITE ACTRESS 


I] saw thee in thy hour of pride, 

The empress of the glittering scene— 
Gush'd through thy veins joy’s purple tide, 
Flash'd from thy eyes, in glances keen, 

The sparkles of the soul within, 
Like hghtning midst the applauding din 


I saw thy bosom fall and swell 
I saw thy brow on fire wi ith thought; 
I eaw thee, ‘neath the poe t's spell, 
fake some nch garment gok | inwrought, 
Give forth from every look and limb, 
A lwht, which made all others dim 


I heard thy voice, and every tone 
Sank qucker—deeper in my heart ; 
I heard thy vowe—thy voice alone 
Though many with thee play'’d ther part ; 
I hear its softest cadence still, 
Luke music on a summer hill 


And 1 lid feel thy tnumph then 
My soul, like thine, was young and proud ; 
Ite chords re sponsive rang again 
To all the prawses of the crowd; 
Yertnever plaudit came from me, 
At least not such as men could pee 


l ecorn'd to give yay in sound 
Emotions whie h to thee I owed 
Emotions sacred and profound, 


Whose shadow on my hot cheek glow'd; 
But uf, perchance, my eye met thine, 
Ite language thou m whtst well divine 


Alas! alas!—I knew it all 
A dream—an idle dream at best ; 
For does not, at the curtain’s fall 
The player sink into a jest? 
aned, sad, and painted thing, 
A puppet that has lost ite string ! 








1 will not do, as once I did 
Ihssolve the charm by coming near: 
I know too well that much ie hid 
Tie better not to see or hear; 
| had a drearn hke this before 
A stormy wakening—and ‘twas o'er! 


No—thow shalt ne'er be aught to me, 
Save what this very hour thou art; 
The fancies I now twine with thee 
Might else grow darker and depart 
I hate the cold truths that destroy 
So warm and bnght a dream of joy. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM AN AMERICAN LADY ABROAD, 
TO A FRIEND IN THIS CITY. 
NUMPER TWELVE 
: ~ Naples, January 3, 1833 

Wz have been here for more than a week. On our arrival, we 
found the principal hotels so thronged, that we could only be com- 
modiously accommodated for the night at the Crocelle, by intruding 
ourselves into the chambers of people gone to Pastum. The next 
morning, not acceding to the landlord's wish, by taking three mi- 
serable rooms, up one hundred and two steps, for fifteen dollars a 
week, exclusive of any thing else, we settled in very fine apart- 
ments, at La Russie. This hotel is on Santa Lucia, facing the 
bay, with Vesuvius on its left, and from our balcony the view 1s 
magnificent. The bay is like ours; perhaps | am wrong in saying 
so, for the fine outline of Vesuvius, with its smoke and fire ; the 
triangular form of the city, as it slopes down from the castle 
Saint Elmo, pushing itself far out into the water, and stretching 
along the shore ; and the high mountains agaist the horizon, with 
villages and towns sprinkled upon them, give it a superiority to 
which ours must yield; still, there issomething in its general char- 
acter which strongly reminds me of the view we have from the 
Battery. 

Our journey from Rome (along the old Appian-way, very much 
modernized to be sure,) would have been more delightful without 
the rain. A little brick temple that we passed, at the commence- 
ment of the ride, interested us much. It was erected by the sena 
tors, to the wife and mother of Coriolanus, after they had, ‘‘most 
dangerously” for him, “with him prevailed,’ and ‘ won a happy 
victory to Rome.” At Velletri, the Pontine marshes commence. 
What do you think they are; boggy, dismal, barren swamps! 
They occupy an extent of twenty-four miles ; are most luxuriantly 
green, bordered on both sides of the road by a canal, and trees 
whose tops almost unite. But no human habitation is to be seen, 
owing to the fatality of the malaria, which renders existence on 
them impossible during the summer months. Plenty of buffalos 
were ranging about ; some, too, were lying along the wayside ; 
others ploughing : they are easily domesticated, and do the labor 
of oxen. 
beautiful succession of hill and valley; but the rain meddled too 
much with the carriage-windows, to permit us many perspicuous 
ideas with regard to what we were passing. ‘Towers, and tombs, 
and scenes bearing upon them the powerful charm of association, 


From Terracina, where these marshes end, there is a | 


were for the same reason lost by us—so we can but hope for sun- | 


shine to brighten our return. The dread of robbers, too, was an- 
other inconvenience : in fact, we had a warrant for our fears—for, 
they say a pillaging of some Americans actually happened last 
winter ; and the squalid appearance, cloaked forms, savage counte- 
nances, and fierce gestures of the people we met, might well 
excuse a trepidation. But, as you see, we are here sain et sau/, 
and have set about our usual business 
some churches, which differ little from the five hundred we have 
seen already ; they are alla collection of marble, mosaic, pamtings, 
statues, gildings and absurdities ; in one of them, San Genario, 
which had its beautiful Egyptian-granite columns whitewashed, at 
the command of a former cardinal, we saw the figure of Christ ina 
red frock and a blue sash. We are, however, in a manner habitu- 


ated to such sights, and even to others more awful. In Rome, 


Our valet took us first to | 


the form of the Savior, gashed and bleeding, is hung up in many | 


of the streets, and in almost every church one sees representations 
of him in wood, au naturel; ‘tis horrid to the eye of a protestant 
The church of Saint Chiara is the burying-place of the kings of 
Naples; in that of Gesd-Nuovo, not even females are allowed to 
enter with their hats on; the little one of San Severo belongs to, 
and is the sepulchre of the Sangro family 


It contains three extra- | 


ordinary and splendid pieces of statuary; the first is a covered , 


figure called modesty ; the veil seems of the slightest gauze, and 
the 
one would 


beneath its folds the features and person are distinetly legible ; 
second, a man in a net, and a Genius extricating him 


almost affirm that the net was of hard twisted rope, from which the | 


entrapped shall speedily be disengaged ; it is of a solid block, and | 


cost the artist seven years. The third is a Christ—dead, lying on 
a bed, and covered with a sheet which actually appears heavy and 
damp with the death-sweat ; the crown of thorns, nails and hammer 
are at his side. An English nobleman once offered for this, its 
weight in silver, but the family was then rich and refused 
the neglect in which this place is suffered to remain, its pride must 
have somewhat * fallen from its high estate. 


from 


” 


Our guide took us 


up a tottering pair of stairs to see something he called “ molto | 


curioso ;”” it was, however, more queer than curious. According 
to him, a former lord of Sangro had a valetand femme-de-chambre 
whom he valued exceedingly ; they died together with their infant, 


and their master had them embalmed and put in cases for a perpe- | 


tuity, and shocking objects they are to look at. A network of iron 
holds the bones together, and the woman's heart is supplied by a 
piece of coral. The church of Santa Maria del Parto contains the 
ashes of the poet Sannazaro, who died in 1530, at the age of 
seventy-two ; on his tomb are two beautiful statues of Minerva and 


Apollo, now transformed into Judith and David; the Medusa’s | 


head, I suppose, goes for Holofernes'’s, and Apollo's violin for Da- | 


vid's harp. In the vicinity of this edifice, on a mountain almost as 


wearisome to ascend as Mount Parnassus, is Virgil's tomb—Virgil, 
though, was ousted hence, and carried to Portici, so that the Jew- 
ish priest, who gave a little fortune to be buried near him, must 
have a very dissatisfied ghost. The tomb is most romantically 
situated, overlooking a delightful country, and the grotto of Pausil- 
lipo ; it has a small stuccoed chamber within ; and its green mound 
is overgrown by the acanthus and century-plant, as well as the less 
enduring violet and harebell. 

You may imagme we could not be a week in Naples without 
ascending Vesuvius. We went the way of all visitors ; namely, 
through Portici to the house of Salvatore, where such a host of 
donkeys and beggars awaited us, as made the scene equally ludi- 
crous and annoying. At length, having enlisted Salvatore, chosen 
our donkeys and dissatisfied the beggars, which is tantamount to 
contenting them with us, we proceeded through Resina and Torre- 
del-Greco, to the Hermitage. Here a friar, rosy and fat, despite 
his coarse brown frock and hempen girdle, prepared for us a lunch 
of dried beef, egas and lachryme cristi. From this spot vegetation 
almost ceases at once, and the remainder of our ride (about an hour 


interrogatory, withheld me. The church of San Martino is, perhaps, 
the richest I have seen. It is called a miniature Saint Peter’s ; and 
as far as it goes, it certainly surpasses Saint Peter's in marbles and 
precious stones; it formerly belonged to a very wealthy convent of 
Carthusian monks. 

Naples is a most curious city ; the mass of the people live out of 
doors, for they shave, dress and take their meals in the streets. 
There is one incessant hum and bustle: carriages passing and re- 
passing, punch and punchinello in one corner, and the Madonna and 
child in another, both attracting an equal number of devotees. 
There is an absence of care, a thoughtless gaiety about the Neapo- 


| litans that produces a correspondent effect upon the beholders; and 


the atmosphere, warmed by the fires of Vesuvius, disposes every 
No where so well as here can be enjoyed or 
But for the dis- 


one to idle lounging 
appreciated the delight of the “dolce far mente.” 


| gusting filthiness of the pulicose lazaroni, (who throng the streets 


and a half) was as desolate and lonely as ruin could make it. There | 


was nota tree nor ablade of grass visible; enormous masses of black 
lava were the only products of the place ; despair and death abso- 


lutely reigned. We looked far out upon the beautiful sea with the 


islands on its bosom and Naples at its side ; at the rich and green |) 


champaign with its innumerable dots of white, indicative of life and 
hope and peace ; at the luxuriant and languid atmosphere that was 


| 
| 


by myriads, or, with their heads covered, sleep in the sun) which 
makes even the chance of contact a thing most fearfully to be dread- 
ed, Naples with its mountain, bay and islands, would be a perfect 
paradise ; but alas! the pollution of their uncleanliness, mars and 
destroys its charms. Were I to personify Naples, it should be »n- 


| der the figure of a girl with a perfect form and most bewitching 


; but dirty face. 


fairly sleeping over all—and the contrast of our position was tre- | 


mendous. The aspect of this awful place is in the natural world 
what we fancy a seared and blasted conscience must wear in the 
moral; and when we alighted from our beasts where the ascent on 
foot commences, I had that same sort of shrmkimg which would 
naturally come over me were I about to cross the threshold of a 


Cain or a Lucifer. 


Our rise was very fatiguing ; we were obliged to take hold of a | 


leathern string passed round the body of our guides, who went in 
advance of us; by this means we were pulled perpendicularly up 
the cone, stopping at least a dozen times to rest 
in eruption, and we heard every few minutes an explosion like a 
volley of cannon, and saw huge fragments of stone and burning lava 
The smoke rolled in 


beautiful, varied columns and masses, above and over the inner cra- 


thrown to an immense height in the air 


ter—of course we did not venture very near it ; but, having watch- 


ed its changes for a length of time, we walked round the edge of 


| no means so easy of practice asis generally imagined 


The volcano was | 


the outer crater tll stopped by the molten lava, five streams of | 


which were rolling down tts side. “T'was magnificent to behold 


these fierv rivers after nightfall ; before which time, the ruins of 
Pompeu, immediately in the direction they were taking, made the 
scene too painful 


the eruption in another pomt of view, and then to descend ; but a 


You wish to, and yet you would not, kiss her for 
the world. 

But I see a parcel of lazy creatures under our windows, lying on 
the pavement, with a flask of wine beside them, playing the game 


of more. I must see who wins, so good by. 

















tLECT ESSAYS. 





PAINS AND TOILS OF AUTHORSHIP. 

INDEPENDENTLY of the labor requisite to supply the staple mate- 
rel of genius or learning, the craft of authorship would seem to be by 
Almost all 
our works, whether of knowledge or of fancy, have been the pro- 
duct of much intellectual exertion and study, or, as it is better ex- 
pressed by the poet, 

“ The well-ripened fruits of wise delay.” 


Pope published nothing until it had been a year or two beside 


| him, and even then his printers’ sheets were full of alterations ; and 


on one occasion, Dodsley, his publisher, thought it better to reprint 
the whole than attempt the necessary corrections. Goldsmith con- 
sidered four lines a-day good work, and was seven years in beating 
out the pure gold of the Deserted Village. Hume wrote his delight- 


| ful history on a sofa, (not much of a * task” to him) but he went on 


At eight we took up our line of march to see | 


mist, so thick as to hide the crater from us even when we were in 


front of it, and to prevent our seeing the flames, although the noise 
of therr out-bursting came distinctly to our ear, suddenly surround- 
ed us. At the same time, the heaviest hail-storm I ever experi- 


enced commenced, the fog increased, and we could not see a yard 


in front of us; with these “appliances,” and after repeated falls, 


we arrived at a dismal cave, where Salvatore lighted his torches 
After a great deal of difficulty, not unaccompanied by danger, we 


Robertson used to 
write out his sentences on small slips of paper, and, after rounding 


silently correcting every edition till his death 


and polishing them to his satisfaction, he entered them in a book, 
which, in its turn, underwent considerable revision. Burke had all 
his principal works printed two or three times at a private press, 
before submitting them to his publisher. Akenside and Gray were 
indefatigable correctors, laboring every line ; and so was the more 
prolix and imaginative poet, Thomson. I have compared the first 
edition of the Seasons, with the last corrected one, and am able to 


| state, that there is scarcely a page which does not bear evidence of 


made our way over the rocks of lava, and taking fast hold of our 
| 


guides’ arms, (dependence made us quite affectionate, didn’t it?) we | 


waded and plunged through the sand and ashes till we landed at 
the base of the cone ; our shoes filled with stones, ourselves wet to 
the skin, pelted to death, but truly thankful for so easy an escape 
We found our donkeys shivering with terror; and, amid confusion 
and darkness, stumbled along to the Hermitage ; where, divesting 
ourselves of some of our humidity, and our friar of an astonishing 


| culous bathing-scene, 


his taste and industry. Johnson thinks they lost much of their racs- 
ness under this severe regimen, but they were much improved in 
fancy and delicacy. The episode of Musidora, the “ solemnly-ridi- 


as Campbell justly describes it, was almost 


| entirely re-written, the poet having origmally peopled the “ refresh- 


| ing stream” with three inamoratos 


quantity of restoratives for the “inner man,” we jog-trotted on to 


Salvatore’s, jamped into the coach, and somewhere about midnight 
found ourselves at dinner, supper and all at our hotel in Naples, re- 
joicing from our souls that we had killed that * lion,” instead of its 
killing us 

You have heard of the Campo Santo here, have you not? It is 
a square piece of ground paved over and enclosed, containing three 
hundred and sixty-five pits, one of which is opened every day in the 
year, to receive the bodies of those who die in hospitals, or hav. 
not the means to find other burial 
naked and uncoffined , at night a heap of lime ts strewed in, the pit 
is closed for the year and another opened. Disgusting-looking in- 
sects, beetle-shaped, crawl lazily over the pavement, and in such 
quantities, one can scarcely walk without treading on them. * They 
are the spirits of those beneath,” said the old crone who was cha- 
peroning us, * they fly up whenever those deep holes are uncovered.” 
You may be sure we did not remain in this place long, but drove 
on to the beautiful road overhanging it, for fresh air and forgetful- 
ness : and stopped at the royal residence on Capo di Monte, which 
contains many extremely fine paintings—all, however, copies, or the 
work of modern artists. 


These are thrown in pell-mell, | 


| a glass or two of wine 


The finest view of Naples is from the castle of Saint Elmo; it is || 


scarcely possible to dream of a lovelier scene 
to the church of San Martino, pointed out to us very good-humored- 
ly, the best ports in the prospect, and from the virtu he evinced 
while doing so, I wanted to ask him by what perversion of that 
quality he came to choose his manner of life; nothing, I believe, 
but the fear of his calling my own good taste in question for the 


A monk belonging 


}} 


Two of our most ambitious 
authors, Johnson and Gibbon, were the least laborious in arranging 
Gibbon sent the first and only manu- 
script of his stupendous work to his printer; and Johnson's high- 
sounding sentences, which mse and fall like an olian harp or ca- 
thedral organ, were written almost without an effort. Both however 
lived and moved, as it were, in the world of letters, thinking or car- 
ing of little else—one in the heart of busy London, which he dearly 
loved, and the other in hissilent retreat at Lausanne. Dryden wrote 
hurriedly, to provide for the day that was passing over him, and, con- 
sequently, had little time for correction ; but his Absalom and Achito- 
phel, and the beautiful imagery of the Hind and Panther, must have 
been fostered with parental care. St. Pierre copied his Paul and 
Virginia nine times, that he might render it the more perfect. Rous- 
seau exhibited the utmost coxcombry of affection for his long-cher- 
ished productions. ‘The amatory epistles, in his new Heloise, he 


their thoughts for the press 


wrote on fine gilt-edged card paper, and, having folded, addressed, 
and sealed them, he opened and read them in his solitary walks in 
the woods of fair Clarens, with the mingled enthusiasm of an author 
(Wilkie and his models—the “timmer mannies,” as an 
Sheri- 
dan watched long and anxiously for a good thought, and, when it 


and lover 
Aberdeenshire virtuoso styled them—are nothing to this.) 


with 
sun- 


did come, he was careful to attire it suitably, and to reward it 
Burns composed in the open air, the 
nier the better; but he labored hard, and with almost unerring 
taste and judgment, in correcting his pieces. His care of them 
did not cease with publication. I have seen a copy of the second 
edition of his poems with the blanks filled up, and numerous alter- 


| ations in the poet's hang@writing: one instance, not the most deli- 


cate, but perhaps the most amusing and characteristic, will suffice. 
After describing the gambols of his ** Twa Dogs,” their historian 
described their sitting down in coarse and rustic terms. This, of 
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course, did not suit the poet's Edinburgh patrons, and he altered it {| ed ring” of virtue. In his Letters, as in those of other authors, we | 


te the following : 


“Till tired at last and doucer grown, 
Upon a knowe they sat them down.” 


the simple, perfect form in which it now stands : 


“Until wi’ daffin weary grown, 
Upon a knowe they sat them down.” 


|| may sometimes trace the germ of his finest poetical pictures :— 


| } 


} 
Still this did not please his fancy ; he tried again, and hit it off in| 
| dian reputation? 


Lord Byron was a rapid composer, but made abundant use of the | 


pruning knife. On returning one of his proof-sheets from Italy, he 
once expressed himself undecided about a single word, for which 
he wished to substitute another, and requested Mr. Murray to refer 
it to the late veteran of the Edinburgh Quarterly. This at once 
illustrates my argument, and marks the literary condescension of 
the noble bard. Sir Walter Scott evinced his love of literary la- 
bor by undertaking the revision of the whole Waverley novels—a 
goodly freightage of some fifty or sixty volumes! The works of 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, and Moore, and the occasional 
variations in their different editions, mark their love of retouching 
The Laureate is indeed unweariable, after his kind—a true author 
of the old school. The bright thoughts of Campbell, which sparkle 
like polished lances, were manufactured with equal care : he is the 
Pope of modern bards. His corrections are generally decided im- 
provements ; but in one instance he failed lamentably. The noble 
peroration of Lochiel is familiar to all :— 

** Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ; 

And, leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame.” 
In the quarto edition of Gertrude of Wyoming, when the poet col- 
lected and reprinted his minor pieces, this lofty sentiment is thus 
stultified :— 

* Shall victor exult in the battle’s acclaim, 

Or look to yon heaven from the death-bed of fame.” 
The original passage, however, was wisely restored in the subse- 
quent editions. 

Allan Cunningham unfortunately corrects but little ; his gay and 
gorgeous genius requires the curb of prudence, excepting, perhaps, 
in his imitations of the elder lyrics, which are perfect centos of 
Scottish feeling and poesy. The Ettrick Shepherd is disposed to 
place the credit of the ** Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song” 
to the genius of Allan; and he is nght. Their publication, as ** Ke- 
mains,” may have been “a fraud,” (as Mr Jefirey terms it,) but so 
was the castle of Otranto—so were the strains of Chatterton—the 
“ Vision” of Allan Ramsay—the sentimental prefaces of the Man 
of Feeling—and a thousand other productions. ‘The origin of the 
Remains was as follows :—When a very young man, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, by the side of his father’s fire in the winter evenmgs, wrote 
some of the sweetest of his Scottish songs. ‘These were shown to 
Cromek, when in Dumfries, by a relative of the bard; but they 
found no favor in the eyes of the collector of * relics.” 
the young man,” said he, * but assist me in procuring some of the 
fragments of ancient song, with which the country abounds, he 


—* Could | 


would be much better employed.” Upon this hint Allan spake. He | 


soon supplied him with abundance of lyrical antiques, which seem- 
ed to be more common in the vale of Nith, than were ever relics of 


our Lady of Loretto in the dominions of the Pope. The uncon- | 


scious cockney adopted the whole as genuine, and with the help of 
their author, manufactured the volume which occasioned some sur- 
prise and conjecture among the lovers of Scottish song and antiqui- 
ties. This is the head and front of Mr. Cunningham's offending; 
and there are few authors, we suspect, who would object to being 
placed in the confessional, if they had no heavier sin to acknow- 
ledge or to atone for. 

The above are but a few instances of authors’ cares—the disjecta 
membra of literary history. Of many illustrious men, we have few 
memorials. Shakspeare was in all things a * chartered libertine,” 
and could not have been a very laboriows corrector. His free ge 
nius must have disdained the restraints of study, and the unities of 


** As yon gray lines that fret the east 
Are messengers of day.” 


Who does not wish that he had foreseen the splendor of his mer- 


But it is time to close these disjointed notes. However delight- 
ful it may be thus to string them together in the silence and sun- 
shine of a Highland glen, every nook and crevice of whieh is now 
instinct with life and beauty, they will be read with different feel- 
ings in the saloons of the ‘city of palaces.""— Blackwood 


—_— 


SOMETHING VERY CHILDISH 
* The Lord to me an helper will, 
And that right early prove.” 

It is strange how at times sounds unheard for years will recur, 
uncalled for, to the memory. The words I have quoted from our 
old, rough, but occasionally majestic Scottish version of the Psalms, 
have been ringing in my ear this whole morning, palpably and dis- 
tinctly—in the very snuffling tone with which the worthy precentor 
of —— used to give out the line. They were words of good omen 
to awaken with, and should they be followed by no happier event, 
they have brought along with them a succession of vivid pictures 
from the happy scenes of youth 

Again have I slung my satchel on my back, and stuffing a huge 
slice of bread and cheese in my pocket, and a long well-dried peat 


under my arm, set off for the village-school. The object of the last- | 
mentioned fardel may not at once be clear to all my readers, so I 


explain 
teacher that tribute-money, which has since been levied by some 
under the designation of “fire money.” We paid our kain to the 
hearth-stone in kind—each pupil was in the habit of carrying a tribu- 
tary peat to school along with him every morning throughout the 
winter ; and as it was quickly discovered that the inbringer of the 
best and biggest peat was, in case of delinquency, most lemently 
dealt with, our parents’ stack suffered proportionally. What rousing 
fires the dominies must have had at e’en! for one-half of our con- 
tributions were never consumed in school. But this is digression 
The walk to the village is delightful 
Little masses of mould, inter 


The ground, hardened by 
the frost, rings as I tread upon it 
penetrated with hoar-frost, lie dim glittering upon the footpath, and 
crush like shortbread beneath my tread. ‘The tops of the ndges of 
the field on my right are covered with a sprinkling of crispy white— 
their sides are a rich brown—here and there a solitary turnip-shaw 
shows greenly still, glancing with a thousand diamonds. On the 
other side of the field is clad with grass, still green, but faded mm its 
he few sheep, who stand 





brightness, long, matted, and frozen 
looking blankly round them, are caught as in spring's by the giving 
way of its treacherous surtac¢ A tew crows are alternately nsing 
and settling before me. A dry haze clings to the ground in the dis 
tance. The sun, a little way above the horizon, looks through a 
thick atmosphere, which he dyes of a dingy orange, hunself assum- 
ing the same color. Overhead the sky is clear—not a breeze is stir- 
ring—and the white smoke goes dancing up ii huge volumes from 
the round-wattled knobs, substitutes for chimnevs. surmownting the 
lichen-clad roofs and clay walls of the cottages. I mbhale the fresh 
air through my closed teeth with delight. The slightest sound comes 
sharply through the noiseless and stirless atmosphere 

The picture which succeeds—the interior of the school-house—is 
not quite so pleasing, and yet at this distance of time there is a 
charm attaches even to it. A large apartment presents itself to my 
eye, with a clay floor, and rafters black and moist with the essential 
At either end is a huge fire-place, on one side 1s a door, 
The space is dimly lighted by a 


oil of peat. 
on the other two small windows 


| few white rays straggling down the capacious chimneys, and beneath 


time and place, as much as his own beautiful, inunitable Ariel would | 


have scorned the fetters of this mortal coil. Muilton—the “old 
man eloquent”—the poet of Paradise Lost and Regained—was 
‘slow to choose,”’ and sedulous to write for immortality ; but his 
great mind, like the famous pool of Norway, embraced at once the 


mightiest and the minutest things, and his thoughts disdained to ap- | 
pear in an imperfect shape. ‘ What was written—was written”— | 


and was incapable of improvement. Of his gifted contemporary, 
Jeremy Taylor, few records have survived that “ great storm, which 
dashed the vessel of the church and state all in pieces.” When 
prescribing rules for the employment of their time in the morning, 
he does not fail to counsel his readers to be “curious to see the 
preparation which she sun makes, when he is coming forth from his 
chambers of the east: and we know that he was zealous to present 
* a rosary or chaplet of good works’ to his Maker every evening 


Such a man would, from taste and genius, be careful of the concep- | 


tions of his immortal mind: all that was tender, pious, and true, 
would be cherished and adorned, while the baser alloy of human 
passions and infirmities would be expelled from such consecrated 
ground 
been spread before us almost as plainly and beautifully as the face 
of nature, in composition had only to transfer his thoughts to paper 
He never forgot the man in the poet: he does not, like Milton's 
sirens, “with voluptuous hope dissolve,” but he more than re- 
alizes our expectations, and he bounds them all within the “ charm- 


Cowper, the lights and shades of whose character have 


the door, which does not reach to the threshold by half-a-foot ; aided 
by a dusky mysterious hght shed through the small, patched, dirty 
panes of glass. Two dirty, hacked tables extended parallel to each 
other, near the whole length of the room, and on either side of each 
boys and girls, dressed with all that tidiness for which the Scottish 
peasantry are so famous, are seated promiscuously upon wooden 
benches. ‘The master is rocking backwards and forwards on the 
hind legs of a dingy wooden chair, besides one of the fires, the taws 
in one hand, a tattered book in the other, with a class of six urchins 
ranged before him, who all but one seem sorely at fault 
the space beneath the door, down the chimney, and through the 
broken glass, half-a-dozen currents of cold air are rushing in. The 
urchins seated at the tables are blue and shivering—those whose 


Through 


turn it is to be allowed to crowd round the fire unoccupied by the 
teacher, are blearing their eves with peat reek. There is an inces- 
sant clattering of slates and gabbling of tongues, above which the 
stentorian voice of the master ts at times heard, like that of Nep- 
tune commanding the winds and waves to be quiet 

The scene shifts, and a more agreeable view is presented to the 
mind's eye. I have reached the edge of the peat moss at the foot 
of the hill, on which my home is situated. The square holes, out 
of which the fuel has been dug are filled with water to the brim, 
and frozen over. There I am, with the grieve’s son, racing and 
sliding. Twilight is thickening around us. The moon is rising 
red in the east. Westward, across the long level, rough with the 
low clustering bushes of the sweet-scented gall, (dead and scent- 
less at present,) we look to the long streak of faint yellow, linger- 


|| ing where the sun went down, beneath the gray clouds of evening 


It was not, in my early days, the custom to pay to the | 
I 


We fill the air with our ecstatic shouts. But yonder is cat-witted 
Girzy coming down the brae. “ What keeps ye here, ye little sorra, 
when folk are seekin’ ye a’ gates, and thinkin’ ye're lost! Come 
Odd, I'll skelp ye hame.” And reluctant, kicking, 
scratching, screaming, I am rudely sundered from my companion 
and hauled home. He, 'ucky dog, has no relations with weak nerves 
and busy fancies, and may slide on as long as he pleases 
I have passed beneath the dark shadow of the embowering trees 


in to ver tea 


which overhang the avenue—have emerged into comparative light 
opposite to the * louping-on-stane,” where the fair-haired boy— 
long since deposited in a translantic grave—seated at his ease, has 
greeted me with a good-humored jeer anent my escort, and have 
been ushered into the wainscoted parlor. My hurried meal has 
been swallowed, graced, and sweetened by a hearty cuff from Auntie 
Kate, and I am crouching with the huge fire on one hand, and my 
grandmother's elbow-chair on the other. There she still sits in the 
mild lustre of silvery age-—the gentlest, the kindest of her sex! 
Her long tresses, peeping from beneath her snow-white cap, braided 
across her brow, are of bright brown, strongly blent with white 
gly upon the graceless imp at her side, with all 
Her Enghsh accent and low-toned 





Her eves rest lovin 


the gentleness of the dove 
voice has a music to his ear which he has never since reft in the 
fairest and youngest of her sex. She speaks seldom, nor is there 
much in what she says, but her eye courses ever and anon around 
the apartment filled with her children, and her children’s children, 
and every look overflows with kindness— 
My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirr'd, 
For the same sound os in my ears 
Which in those days I heard 
What scene does the fantastic spell of association next waken ' 
No Be these recollections sacred to the buoyant gaiety of child- 
hood. IT will not mingle with them thoughts of the dawn of youth, 
when new and incomprehensible thrills begin to cross us—when 


sadness and jov fi 


st form their magic umon, mn virtue of which the 
its of our after life are those m which the smile and 
For this tume at least, the shadow 


happiest mome 
the tear fade mto each ether 
of bovish thoughtlessness shall repose, beneath that sweet-veined 
spell-rhyme which conjured it up, lightly breathing, as when in my 


1 balmily with the half-finished hymn fading 


infanev TI slambere: 


from my lips.— Athenaeum 





LITERARY CRITICISM, 


Biogr aplacal NSketoles and Authentic Anecdotes of Dogs: with a ¢ pious 
Appendia on the Breeding, Feeding, Trammg, Diseases and Medical 
Treatment of Dogs; towcther with a Treatise on the Game Laws By 
Captain Thomas Brown Edinburgh Oliwer and Boyd 
Wuewn Pierre says that he is “a fnend to dogs,” he gives for his 

reason, that they are Now “honesty” unphes 


virtue, and virtue implies reason, and reason mind, and mind soul, 


honest creatures 
and soul immortality. This is just the pomt we wish to come to; 
we cannot help beheving that dogs have souls, and that those souls 
are pnmortal. Put an intellwent dog by the side of a silly man, and 
what will be the result of the comparison ?—unquestionably this, 
that in all things the quadruped is superior to the biped only, that 
the ODe, Possessiliy ace we ntally the pow rof Bpece h, “ hic h has bee n 
denied to the other, has been enabled, by the facilities thus afforded 
for mutual co-operation with his fellow-men, tomake farther advances 
Yet even with the vast advantage 
to be denved from the power of uttering articulate sounds, are the 
naked savages of central Africa, men though they be, entitled to 
look down with proud contempt upon the Newfoundland or the shep 


from a state of primitive nature 


herd’s dog? Deprive these savages of speech, and we question very 
much whether they would conduct themselves with so much moral 
and intellectual propriety as dogs generally do. And, on the other 
hand, give speech to dogs, and thus enable them to form themselves 
into communities, and we see nothing chimerical in supposing, that 
their progress in civilization, science, and the fine arts, would be great 
and rapid. Intensity and ardor of feeling are universally allowed to 
lie at the foundation of the bnghtest achievements of genius; and 
where do we find such devoted attachment—such unshrinking fide 

lity—such unhesitating confidence— such generous heroism—such 
disinterested friendship, as indogs? We ask the question with a 
grave and melancholy conviction, that the answer must be, “no 

where!’ Man, it is true, can give his sentiments expression, cloth 

ing them in the pleasant garb of flowery language, and thus attach 
to them an importance which they do not possess, and an apparent 
durability which is no part of their nature; but then, how are the 
virtues which he can thus occasionally display alloyed and debased 
by the continual intermixture of more sordid elements! Dogs cannot 
blazon forth their good deeds, nor can they wnte sonnets to the lady 
of ther love; but of their lives are more obscure, they are far leas 
characterized by the indulgence of vice and unholy passions, Far 
better to shake the honest paw of a dumb Newfoundland dog, than 
to grasp the hand of many a plodder through the tawdry meanness 
of his selfish life! 

If any one wishes to entertain enlarged and enlightened opimons 
regarding this noble class of animals, (whether he coincide in the 
sentiments we have just expressed or not,) let him peruse these 
“ Biographical Sketches” and “ Authentic Aneedotes,” published by 
Captain Brown. He will here find, besides a mass of highly useful 
and delightful information regarding the natural lustory and habits of 
every species of dog, upwards of two hundred and twenty anecdotes 
illustrative of ther dispositions, and all of the most entertaimmg kind. 
Captain Brown has pursued his subject with indefatigable industry 
and enthusiasm, and hesitates not to express his conviction, that the 
dog “possesses intellectual qualities of a much higher nature than 
mere instinct, and that many of his actions must be ascribed to the 
exercise of reason, in the proper sense of the word.’ Elsewhere he 
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dwells on the unsullied and inviolable ardor and purity of the dog’s 
attachment; on his anxiety to execute, and even to anticipate, his 
master’s wishes; on his dread of giving offence; on his zeal, vigor, 
and gratitude for the little kindnesses he receives; on his firmness in 
submitting to punishment, and on his indignation at unmerited in- 
jury. With such dispositions and capabiliues, give dogs language, 
and why might we not see among them orators, statesmen, poets, 
and warriors? Educate them on the system of Lancaster, Hamil- 
ton, or Sheriff Wood, and we feel certain that many of them would 
make the best wranglers of Cambridge and Oxford look to their laurels. 

Without farther preface, we shall present our readers with a few 
amusing extracts from this work, the whole of which we bave read 
with the highest satisfaction. Our first quotation treats of 


ANECDOTES OF THE NEWFOUNDLANE DOG 


“There is another remarkable instance which came under the 
observation of the owner of the dog just mentioned. One of the ma- 
gistrates of Harbor-Grace had an old animal of this kind, which was 
in the habit of carrying a lantern before his master at night as stea- 
dily as the most attentive servant could do, stopping short when he 
made a stop, and proceeding when he saw him disposed to follow 
If his owner was from home, as soon as the lantern was fixed to his 
mouth, and the command given, ‘Go, fetch thy master,” he would 
immediately set off, and proceed directly to the town, which lay at a 
distance of more than a mile from the place of his residence. When 
there, he stopped at the door of every house which he knew his mas- 
ter was in the habit of frequenting; and, laying down his lantern, 
would growl and beat at the door, making all the noise in his power 
until it was opened. If his owner was not there, he would proceed 
farther in the same manner, until he found hun. If he had aceom- 
panied him only once into a house, this was sufficient to induce him 
to take that house in his round.” 

“A gentleman residing in the city of London was going one after 
noon to his country cottage, accompanied by Casar, a favorite New 
foundland dog, when he recollected that he had the key of a cellaret, 
which would be wanted at home during hisabsence. Having acens- 
tomed his dog to carry things, he sent him back with the key; the 
dog executed his commission, and afterwards reyoined his master who 
discovered that he had been fighting, and was much torn about the 
head. The cause he afterwards learned on his return to town in the 
evening. Cwesar, while passing with the key, was attacked by a te 
rocious dog belonging to a buteher, against which he made no resist- 
ance, but tore himself away without relinguishing his charge. After 
delivering the key in town, he returned the same way, and, on reach- 
ing the butcher's shop from which he had been assailed, he stopped 
and looked out for his antagonist; the dog again salhed forth, Caesar 
atiacked him with a fury which nothing but revenge for past wrongs 
could have inspired, nor did he quit bis enemy until he had laid hon 
dead at his feet 

“Mr. M'Intyre, patent-mangle manufacturer, Regent bridge Edin 
burgh, has a dog of the Newtoundland breed, crossed with some other, 
named Dandi jualifications are truly astonishing, 
and almost incredible 

“When Mr. M. is in company, how numerous soever it may be, 

if he but say to the dog, ‘ Dandie, bring me my hat,’ he immediately 
vicks out the hat from all the others, and puts it in his master’s 
om A pack of cards bemg scattered in the room, if his master 
has previously selected one of them, the dog will find it out and bring 
it to him 

* One evening, some gentlemen being in company, one of them ac 
cidentally dropped a shilling on the floor, which, after the most care 
ful veo: could not be found. Mr. M. secing his dog sitting in a cor- 
ner, and looking as if quite unconscious of what was passing, said to 
him, ‘Dandie, find us the shilling, and you shall have a biseuit.’ 
The dog immediately jumped upon the table and laid down the shil- 
ling, which he had previously picked up without having been per- 
ceived. 

“One time having been left in a room in the house of Mrs. Tho 
mas, High-street, he remained quict for a considerable tine; but as 
no one opened the door, he became impatient, and rang the bell; 
and when the servant opened the door, she was surprised to find the 
dog pulling the bell-rope. Since that penod, which was the first tune 
he was observed to do it, he pulls the bell whenever he is desired ; 
and what appears still more remarkable, if there ts no bell-rope in 
the room, rd-bell, he 
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he will examine the table, and if he finds a hand-b 
takes it in his mouth and rings it. 

“Mr. M. having one evening supped with a friend, on his return 
home, as it was rather late, he found all the family in bed. He could 
not find his boot-jack in the place where it usuaily lay, nor could he 
find it any where in the room alter the stretest seareh. He then 
said to his dog, ‘Dandie, I cannot find my boot-jack—search for ut. 
The faithful animal, quite sensible of what had been said to hii, 
scratched at the room-door, which his master opened — Dandie pro 
eoeded to a very distant part of the house, and soon returned, carry 
ing in his mouth the boot-jack, which Mr. M. wow recollected to 
have left that morning under a sofa. 

“A number of gentlemen, well acquainted with Dandie, are daily 
in the habit of giving him a penny, which he takes to a baker's shop 
and purchases bread for himself. One of these gentlemen, who lives 
in James’s-square, when passing some time ago, was accosted by 
Dandie, in expectatica of his usual present. Mr. 'T. then seid to him 
‘I have not a penny with me to-day, but | have one at home.’ Hav- 
ing returned to his house some time after, he heard a noise at the 
door, which was opened by the servant, whea in sprang Dandie to 
receive his penny. Ina frolic Mr. T, gave him a bad one, which he, 
as usual carried to the baker, but was refused his bread, as the money 
was bad. He immediately returned to Mr. T.'s, Knocked at the door, 
and when the servant opened it, laid the penny down at her feet, and 
walked off, seemingly with the greatest contempt 

* Although Dandie, in general, makes an immediate purchase of 
bread with the money which he receives, vet the following circum- 
stance clearly demonstrates that he possesses more prudent toresight 
than many who are reckoned rational beings 

“One Sunday, when it was very unlikely that he could have re- 
ceived a present of money, Dandie was observed bringing home 
a loaf. Mr. M. being somewhat surprised at this, desired the ser- 
vant to search the room to see if any money could be found. While 
she was engaged in this task, the dog seemed quite unconcerned tll 
she approached the bed, when he ran to her, and gently drew her 
back from it. Mr. M. then secured the dog, which kept struggling 
and growling, while the servant went under the bed, where she found 
seven-pence half-penny under a bit of cloth; but trom that time he 
never could endure the girl, and was frequently observed to hide the 
money in a corner of a saw-pit, under the dust. 

“When Mr. M. has company, if he desired the dog to see any one 
of the gentlemen home, it will walk with him till he reach his home, 
and then return to his master, how great soever the distance may be.” 

“The late Rev. James Simpson, of the Potterrow congregation, 
Edinburgh, had a large dog of the Newfoundland breed. At that time 


he lived at Libberton, a distance of two miles from Edinburgh, in a 
house to which was attached a garden. One sacrament Sunday the 
servant, who was left at home in charge of the house, thought it a 
yood opportunity to entertain her friends, as her master and mistress 
were not likely to return home till after the evening’s service about 
nine o'clock. During the day, the dog accompamed them through 
the garden, and indeed every place where they went, in the most at- 
tenuve manner, and seemed well pleased. In the evening, when the 
ime arrived when the party meant to separate, they proceeded to do 
so, but the dog, the instant they went to the door, interposed, and 
tacing himself before it, would not allow one of them to touch the 
iandle, On their persisting, and attempting to use force, he became 
furious, and in a menacing manner drove them back to the kitchen; 
where he kept them until the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, who 
were surprised to find the party at so late an hour, and more so to 
see the dog standing sentinel over them. Beimg thus detected, the 
servant acknowledged the whole circumstances, and her friends were 
allowed to depart, after being admonished by the worthy divine in 
regard to the proper use of the Sabbath. They could not but consi- 
der the dog as instrumental in the hand of Providence to point out 
the impropriety of spending this holy day in feasting, rather than in 
the duties of religion.” 

A circumstance indicative of the sagacity of a Newfoundland dog, 
has come under our own observation, which is perhaps worth stat- 
ing: in his early youth, the dog to which we allude had been called 
Hector, but passing into the possession of a new master, he was re- 
He so mm got not only reconciled to his new name, 


baptized Nero. 
seeing that his master pre 


but much fonder of it u 
ferred it; and what we consider remarkable 


in h Ss old one, 
is, that when any one, 
either through mistake or ynorance, still called him Hector, he never 
Ss even by 
with 


failed to testify his displeasure by growling, and sometim 


more active measures. It was plain that he did not agree 
Shakspeare, in thinking there was no value in a name 
We subjoin two miscellaneous anecdotes, which are curious, though 


not more so than many others we are oblized to omit: 


A PUZZLING DILEMMA 
“There was a French dog which was taught by his master to ex- 
ecute Various Commussions, and, anny others, to tetceh tim fr 
ina basket. One when the dog was returning to his 
ter, thus furnished, two other attracted by the savoury 
of the this new messenger was carrying, determined 


to attack him. and set him- 


evening nas- 
dogs, smell 


wtis pates that 


The dog put his basket on the 


self courageously against the first that advanced; but while he was 
engaged with the one assailant, the other ran to the basket, and be- 
ran to help himself At length, seeing that there was no chance of 


s duiner, he threw him- 


beating both the dogs, and saving his master 
self between his two opponents, and, without further ceremony, 
guieckly despatche {the per pates hunse f, and then returned to his 


1 ‘ 
ewner with the empty basket 
THE PLAYER's wit 

“Mr. C. Hughes, a son of Thespis, had a wig which generally hung 
on a peg in one of his rooms. He one day lent the said article to a 
brother player, and some time after calledon him. Mr. Hughes had 
his dog with him, and the other happened to have borrowed wig 
on his head. The actor staid a littl while with his friend, but, when 
he lett him, the dog remained behind. For some time he 
plaver full in the face, then, making a sudden spring, leaped 
rod the wig, and ran off 


th fast | 
reached home, he 


stood look- 
ing th 
on his shoulders, se 
could; and, when he 
hang it up in its usual place 
‘he same dog was one ield in the 
skirts of Dartmouth, where a washerwoman had hung out her iinen 
He stopped and surveyed one particular shirt with attention, 
dragged it away through the dirt to bis master, 


aus 





ie 
endeavored, by jumping, to 





afternoon passing throu; 


todry 
then, seizing it, he 
whose property it proved to be. 





nly not the 


The appendix is not the least, and the wood-cuts cer 
artly to all 


We recommend it he 








most, valuable part of this work. 
those who take an interest in en animal, which, in the words of Byron, 


“possesses beauty without vanity—stren th without insolence cour- 


age without ferocity —and all the virtues of man without his vices.” 


The Loves of the Poets By the Author of the * Diary of an Ennuyee.” 


Two volumes. London. Henry Colburn 
“The Loves of the Poets!’-—we hke the name, and could very 
easily fall into a rhapsody upon it. A poet's love ought to be, and is, 


at the great muss of marriages 





something worth living for. Look 
which take place over the whole world; what poor, contempubl 
commonplace affairs they are! A few soft looks, a walk, a dance, a 
squeeze of the hand, a popping of the question, a purchasing of a cer- 
tun number of yards of wiite satin, a ring, a cergyman, a Stage or 
two in a lured carriage, a night at a country inn, and the whole mat- 
ter is over. For five or six weeks, two sheemsh-looking persons are 
seen dangling about on cach other's arm, looking at water-falls, or 


making morning calls, guzzling wine and munching cake; then every 





ne; the wife sits at one side 





thing falls into the most monotonous rout 
of the hearth, the husband at the other, and little quarrels, little plea- 
sures, httle cares, and little children, gradually gather round them. 
This is what ninety-nine out of a hundred find to be the delights of 
love and matrimony. But the hundredth is a poet! and poetry is 
power. It cannot change the essential attributes of things, but, like 
natural objects seen through a prism, it can clothe them in colors 
invisible to the naked eye. A poct's love is the twin-sister of a poet's 
genius. They play into each other's hands, and “ea 
double charm.’ The the te 
tile principles which are too frequently allowed to degrade la hei?e 
sion, hav his heart 

high-souled, he 


ves each a 
mnercan- 





littleness, hnicalities, t 


» no place upon his lips nor in his he Pure himself. 


singles out for the object of his earthly adoration, a 





being no less s . ori le Ss, € levated by his own elowing ir iemnation, 


to something far more than she really is, surrounded with the same 


glory that encompasses himself, and so distinguished tn all eyes. } 
* That queens hereatter would be proud to live 
Upoa the alms of her superfluous praise.” 

* And how have women repaid this gilt of tamortality?”’ “O, be- 


before us, “when the garland was such 


e amply and deeply rewarded him 


lieve ut,”’ says the authoress 
as woman is proud to wear, sl! 
who placed it on her brow. If, in return for being made illustrious, | 
she made her lover happy ; if, for glory, she gave a heart, was it not 
if the lover was unsuccessful, still the 


a rich equivalent? and if not 
poet had his reward. Whence came the generous feelings, the high 
imaginatons, the glorious fancies, the beavenward wspirations, which 


raised him above the herd of vulgar men—but from the ennobling in- 
fluence of her he loved?” 

This is a remarkably pleasing view of the subject, but it must not 
carry us too far. There is, we suspect, a slight per contra, to which 
we think it incumbent on us to direct attention; but, before doing se, 
we may as we Il state the precise nature ol the work we are reviewing. 

We learn that the authoress of the “ Loves of the Poets,” and of 
a very pretty sentimental volume,) 1s 
are alike ig- 





the “ Diary of an Ennuyée, 
a Mrs. Jameson, a native of the Emerald Isle; but we 
norant of her person and farther history. The book before us is the 
matured execution of a rather happy idea; and the subject being one 
of general interest, we have no doubt it will meet with a pretty ex- 
tensive circulation. It contains notices of a considerable propor- 
tion of the celebrated poets of all countries, in so far as they had 


any thing to do with affaires du ceur, and intermingles with lively 


descriptions of their amourettes, numerous pleasant quotations from 
their poetical works, whether in French, Italian, or English. “These 
little sketches,” her 5 “are absolutely 
without any other pretension than that of exhibiting, in a small com- 


relace, 


says Mrs. Jameson in 


pass, and under one point of view, many anecdotes of biography and 


criticism, and many beautiful poetical portraits, scattered through a 
variety of works, and all tending to illustrate a subject in itself full 
of interest—the influence which the beauty and virtue of women have 
exercised over the characters and writings of men of genius.” The 


praise due to a very graceful compiler, we willingly bestow ; and as 


no more is asked, we need not stop to discuss the question, whether 
more could be with propriety given. The first voluine is devoted to 


the lovee of the classic poets; of the troubadours; of the Italian 
poets, Dante, Petrarch, Lorenza de Med 
and of the English poets, Chaucer, Surrey, Spenser, Shakspeare, 


Svdney, Milton, and other celebrated persons belonging to the court 


i, Ariosto, Tasso, and others; 


and age of Elizabeth. The second volume speaks, among many more, 
of Waller's Sacharissa; of Doctor Donne, Lord Lyttleton, Klopstock, 
Monti, and their wives; of la and Vanessa; of Pope 
Lady Mary Wortley Mont various French 


al old bac 


Swilt's St 
and Martha Blount; of 


helors 


poe ts, and of som poet 
Now, we have one remark to make, that, though love is ne doubt 
a very delightful thing, it is rather a ticklish subject to write about, 


See how that very good girl and sweet poet- 





especially for a lady 





ess, Miss Landon, has been talked of, simply because she spun a few 
long yarns ebout the boy-god, and innocently prattled of beating 
hearts and broken vows. Yet, nevertheless, here is Mrs. Jameson 


' 


two volumes in prose, all about that 
We believe it was Mrs 


boldly sitting down to write 
eaptivating sensation whic h men call—love 
Jameson's reverence for the lyre that first prompted her to the task, 
and she has certainly gone through it with much delicacy and gentle 
m rec and we are afraid 
ieral impression which 
We feel confi- 
najority of instances, especially where the tem- 
work is calculated to 
breast a soft voluptuous languor, and to gene- 


but still the quest irs, 


feminine enthusiasm ; 
he sober critic must not blink it, what ts the ¢ 
will be left upon the mind by a perusal of her book ? 
dent that, in far the 1 
perament is in the slightest degree ardent, th 
awaken in the fem 
rate a conviction that, provided the man who loves her be a poet, 
This is a serious and start- 





every excess of passion is pardonable 
ling consideration, which very possibly never entered the fair author's 
mind, gradually proceeding, as she would do, from one sketch to an- 
other. But, if we be correct, the evil is one against which it is our 
duty to guard the re ry great extent, we believe the 
fault to rest with Mrs. Jameson’s subjects, for it is well known that 
poets too often are, or at least consider themselves to be, a set of 
“chartered libertines;”’ and, in talking of such men as Lorenzo de 
Medici, Ariosto, Ronsard, Voltaire, and Rousseau, it was impossible 
to avoid touching upon tepics of a delicate and dumous nature. But 
In her vast ad- 





the subject, we must say, has not the whole blame. 
miration for a true poet, our authoress seems almost to fancy that he 
can do no wrong; and she leads us to believe that she would much 
rather be a peasant, beloved in any way by a poet, than a king’s daugh- 
ter wedded to an emperor, “Many a high-born dame,” she says, 
“who onee moved, goddess-like, upon the earth, and bestowed king- 
doms with her hand, lives a mere name in seme musty chronicle. 
Though her love was sought by princes, though with her dower she 
might have enriched an emperor, what availed it? 


i¢ had no poet, and she died” 


“6s 
In a similar, but still more dangerous spirit, she apologizes for the 
“ United,” she remarks, “at 
the age of twenty-one, to a woman he had never seen, residing in a 
ital, surrounded by temptation, and from disposition 
isible to the influence of women, it is not matter of 


licentious habits of Lorenzo de Medi 





dissipated cay 
peculiarly ser 
astonishment if Lorenzo's conjugal faith was not preserved immacu- 
late: if he occasionally became the thrall of beauty, and (since he was 
not likely to be caught by vulgar charms) if he sighed, par hazard, for 
one who was not to be tempted by power or gold.’ Hear also the 
careless manner in which she glosses over the tempting immorality 
“ Of Ariosto’s amatory poems, so full of spirit, grace, and 


of Anosto: 
it is impossible to doubt 


it tenderness 





a sort of earnest tnu 
that the objects were real.’ Neither are we quite pleased with the 
following sneer at Spenser's first love “Ata late period of Spen- 





ser's life. the remembrance of this cruel} tece of ercellenc his Rosa- 
lind—was effaced by a second and a happier love But perhaps the 


most objectionable passage in the whole book ts the following, which 
we, at the same time, regret to say is not very much out of keeping 
with the rest. Our authoress is talking of Lucy Harrington, countess 
what her ladyship may have 
reader 
Good 


‘I know not,” she says 
paid for the following exquisite lines by Ben Jonson, but the 
will agree with me, that it not have been ¢ 
heavens! Mrs. Jameson, is there nothing which a woman should not 


of Bedford 


ild » much.” 
vive for a sonnet ? 

We are aware that, to certain minds, few things can be more 
painful than to have a charge brought against any production of theire 
like that which we are inclined to make against “The Loves of the 
Poets;” and we well know that, conscious of the integrity of her 
own heart, a lady will sometimes write and say what may produce, 
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upon one less pure in thought, a very different effect from that which 
was intended. We do not wish, therefore, in the present instance, to 
implicate the authoress. All we mean to do is, to enter our protest 
against the notion being either taught or received, that poets are en- 
titled to one whit greater latitude in their loves than other men. The 
value of a true poet's love every woman should know and feel; but 
he is either no true poet, or has no true love, who offers hus genius as 
an excuse for breaking the commandments of heaven and the solemn 
enactments of men. The puny whipster, who pours forth amatory 
effusions into the lap of milliners, or, with a crow quill, scratches 
sonnets on the blank leaves of an album, may not in the vulgar vices 
of seduction and infidelity ; but he whose mind is attuned to a far 
higher pitch, knows that the whole wealth of his deep affectons must 
rest for ever with her on whom they are first bestowed, and can suy 
with the noble Italian, 
* Forse avro di fedele il titel vero, 
Caro a me sopra ogn’ altro eterno onore.” 

Let not maidens of sixteen, therefore, just budding into womanhood, 
fancy that they have secured a poet's love, when some tall strip- 
ling swears in rhyme that their hair is solid gold, and that their eyes 
sparkle like diamonds. Far better for them to listen to the modest 
y tullowing 





declaration of some sensible youth, who is industrious 
out his father’s profession, than the crack-brained rhapsodics of a far- 
off follower of Apollo. Alas! even though they were to win a genuine 
poet’s love, there are few fates more perilous. Genius, like the deli- 
cate workmanship of a watch, is almost too fine for the coarse tear 
and wear of the world. Often does it fall to pieces in the rude con- 
cussion, and remains for ever a heap of glittering fragments. 

Some of the most interesting chapters in the work before us treat, 
of those poets who entered into the matrimonial state, and were, for 
the most part, happy in it. Among these are to be included Ovid 
and Burns, two persons whom one would have thought scarcely cal- 
culated to make very domestic men. The late Italian poet Monti, 
seems also to have been particularly fortunate in his family. When 
a mere boy, he married Teresa Pichler, a beautiful girl, and the daugh- 
ter of the celebrated gem engraver. They lived constantly together 
ull the poet died, upwards of seventy, in the year 1828, leaving his 
wife and daughter, who now reside at Milan, to mourn his loss. 
Some of Monti’s finest minor pieces are addressed to his wife, for 
whom his affection continued unabated to the very last. But the 
man whom we envy above all others in his selection of a wife, is 
Klopstock, the author of the “ Messiah.” Such a woman as his 
Meta was worth all the universe—lovely, devoted, tender, almost per- 
fect. It is impossible to conceive a union of two hearts more com- 
plete, more holy, or more blessed. “ All the sweetest images,” says 
our authoress, eloquently, “that ever were grouped together by fancy 
dreaming over the golden age; beauty, innocence, and happiness ; the 
fervor of youthful love, the rapture of corresponding afiection ; un- 
doubting faith and undissembled truth—these were so bound together, 
so exalted by the highest and holiest associations, so confirmed in 
the serenity of conscious virtue, so sanctified by religious enthusiasm; 
and, in the midst of all human blessedness, so wrapt up in futurity ; 
that the grave was not the close, but the completion and the consum- 
mation, of their happiness.” We could dwell long on this part of the 
work, but space forbids. One thing we shall never forgive Klopstock 
—that he married agai! No wonder Mrs. Jameson exclaims, 


* And such is man’s fidelity !” 


After all, we believe those poets are the wisest who trouble their 
heads as little about the fair sex as possible. What a crowd of an- 
noyances and anxietes they avoid! what heart-burnings, what fears, 
what jealousies, what sorrows, what disappointments, what part 
ings! There isan amusing chapter on poetical old bachelors, to whom, 
however, it can scarcely be expected that a lady would do full jus- | 
tice. Nevertheless, as we think it will be read with interest, we sub- | 
join it almost entire: 

POETICAL OLD BACHELORS. 

“Thare is a certain class of poets, not a very numerous one, whom 
I would call poetical old bachelors. These are such as enjoy a cer- 
tain degree of fame and popularity themselves, without sharing their 
celebrity with any fair piece of excellence; but walk each in his soli- 
tary path to glory, wearing their lonely honors with more dignity 
than grace; for instance, Corneille, Racine, Boileau, the classical 
names of French poetry, were al! poetical old bachelors. Racine— 
le tendre Racine—as he is called par excellence, is sau never to have 
been in love in his life; nor has he left us a single verse in which any 
of his personal feelings can be traced. He was, however, the kind 
and faithful husband of a cold bigoted woman, who was persuaded, 
and at length persuaded Aim that he would be eri//e in the other 
world, for writing heathen tragedies in this; and made it her boast 
that she had never read a single line of her husband's works! Peace 
be with her! 

*And O' jet her, by whom te Muse was scorn'd, 
Alive nor dead, be of the 4 ‘a"’ 





“Gray was, in every sense, real and poetical, a cold, fastidious old 
bachelor, who buried himself in the recesses of his college—at once 
shy and proud, sensitive and selfish. I cannot, on looking through 
his memoirs, letters, and pocis, dis« r the slightest trace of pas- 
sion, or one proof or even indicat he was ever under the in 
fluence of woman. He loved his mother, and was dutiful to two tir 















some old ¢ , Who thought poetry one of the seven deadly sins—e/ 
voila tout spent his lie in amassing an inconceivable quantity of 
knowledge, which lay as buried and useless as a miser’s treasure, but 
with this difference, that, when the miser dies, his wealth flows forth 
into its natural ehanne!s, and ennches others—Gray's learmng was 
entombed with him: his genius survives in his Elegy and his odes 

what became of his heart Lknow not. Heis generally supposed to have 
possessed one, thorel none can guess what he did with it: he nught 


well moralize on his bachelorship, and call himself ‘a solitary fly 


“Collins was never a lover, and never married. His odes, with all 
their exquisite fancy and splendid imagery, have not much interest in 
their subjects, and no pathos derived trom teeling or passion. He is re 
erro to have been once in love; and as the lady was a day older than 

wzly that ‘he came into the world a d ty 


; and though he led, in his 


umself, he used to say jes | 
Gfler the fair.’ He was not deeply smitt 








early years, a dissipated life, his heart never seems to have been re- 
ally touched. He wrote an Ode on the Passions, in which, after 
dwelling on Hope, Fear, Anger, Despair, and Pity, and deserib- 
ing them with many picturesque circumstances, he dismisses love 
with a couple of lines, as dancing to the sound of the sprightly viol, 
and forming with joy the light fantastic round. Such was Collins's 
idea of love! 

“To these we may add Goldsmith—of his loves we know nothing; 
they were probably the reverse of poetical, and may have had some 
influence on his purse and respectability, but none on tus literary cha- 
racter and productions. He also died unmaried 

“ Shenstone, if he was not a poetical old bachelor, was little better 
than a poetical dangler. He was not formed to captivate: his per 
son was clumsy, his manners disagreeable, and his tempor feeble and 
vacillating. The Delia who is introduced into his elegies, and the 
Phillis of his pastoral ballad, was Charlotte Graves, sister to the 
Graves who wrote the Spiritual Quixote. There was nothing warm 
or earnest im his admiration, and al! his gallantry is as vapid as his 
character. He never gave the lady who was supposed, and who 
supposed herself to be the object of his serious pursuit, an opportun 
ty of accepting or rejecting him; and his conduct has been blamed 
as ambiguous and unmanly. His querulous declamanons agamst 
women in general, had neither cause nor excuse ; and his complaints 
of infidelity and coldness are equally without joundation. He died 
unmarried. 

“When we look at a picture of Thomson, we wonder how a man 
with that heavy, pampered countenance, and awkward mien, could 
ever have written the ‘Seasons,’ or have been in love. 1 think it us 
Barry Cornwall! who says stnkingly, that Thomson’s figure was a 
personification of the Castle of Indolence, without its romance. Yet 
Thomson, though he has not given any popularity or interest to the 
name of a woman, is said to have been twice in love, after his own 
lack-a-daisical fashion. 

“Hammond, the favorite of our sentimental ggeat-grandmothers, 
whose ‘Love Elegies’ lay on the toilets of the Harriet Byrons and 
Sophia Westerns of the last century, was an amiable youth, ‘very 
melancholy and gentleman-like,’ who being appointed equerry to 
Prince Frederick, cast his eyes on Miss Dashwood, bedchamber wo- 
man to the princess, and she became his Delia. The lady was deaf 
to his pastoral strains; and, though it has been said that she reject- 
ed him on account of the smallness of Ins fortune, I do not see the 
necessity of believing this assertion, or of sympathizing im the dull 
invectives and monotonous lamentations of the slighted lover. Muss 
Dashwood never married, and was, I believe, one of the maids of 
honor to the late queen. 

“Thus the six poets who, in the history of our literature, fill up 
the period which intervened between the death of Pope and the first 
publications of Burns and Cowper--all died old bachelors!’ 





Before closing these volumes, we add one other short passage upon 
a subject of interest. It is the opinion of our authoress upon the dif- 
and, and Mary, queen of Scots: 





ferent characters of Elizabeth of Eng 

“This is no place to settle disputed points of history, nor, if it were, 
should I presume to throw an opmion into one seale or the other; 
but take the two queens as women merely, and, with a reference to 
apparent circumstances, | would rather have been Mary than Eliza 
beth—I would rather have been Mary, with all her faults, frailues, 
and misfortunes— all her power of engaging hearts, betrayed by her 
own soft nature, and the vile or fierce passions of the men around her, 
to die on the scaffold, with the meeckness of a samt, and the courage 
of a heroine, with those at her side who would gladly have bled for 
ver—than I would have been that heartless flirt, Rlizabeth, surround 
ed by the onental servility, the lip and knee-homage of her splendid 
court, to die at last on her palace floor, like a crushed wasp—sick of 
her own very selfishness—-torpid, sullen, and despainng— without 
one friend near her, without one heart in the wide world attached to 
her by affection or gratitude.” 

On the whole, we have read the “ Loves of the Poets,” with con 
siderable interest. It is better than a book of mere gossip; it 1s full 
of pretty sentument and interesting anecdote. What we conceive to 
be its leading fault, we have already pointed out, perhaps fully as 
strongly as there was any occasion for. After a very slight caution 
which, in many instances, would not be necessary, we should not 
object to piace it in the hands of any young lady who mht pay us 
the compliment of allowing us to direct Ser reading 











THE DRAMA. 


Mrs. Austin has returned to the Park boards. Mozart's celebra 
ted opera of the Magic Flute is promised soon 

Woodworth’s drama of the Cannibals, has had an unusual 
the Bowe ry, and still holds possession of the stage Crates Is quilts 
amusing as Joshua Jenkins, and McKinney gives a very fair represen 
tation of the sailor. Shaw is a true Yankee tar; he is not the long 
queued, bluff “Tom Bowling” of the British navy, with lus endless 
yarns and blunt foreeastie witticisims—but there is a nationality 
in the character, as peculiar and distinguishing as any marked 
difference between an American citizen and a London eockney 
If this piece is as often repeated as i! now promises to be, some 


run at 











rations are necessary in the dress and gencral appearance of the per 
sons representing the nef of the Massacre Islands. These sa 
vages, we presume, from the authority of Captain Morrell, as also 
from the two specimens brought to this country, are of a dark mu 


latto or copper color. The faces, therefore, of those who represent 





them should not be swhife—as on one or two representanhons they 
have been—and they should not be attired in calico frocks, nor green 
jackets; but in some such cover is might convey the idea express 
ed by Captain Morrell, that these natives are perfect savages—wild 
sarmagaaa: pactecaesnae Bijan Pca itr eepealndssnestresceke 
lives, and, consequently, could have had no very / notions either 
of spinning or weaving, nor inv other mechanical art. that could s 
ply them with such a reputable wardrobe of coats and rour ts 
The benefit about to be given to Mr. Payne, in Boston, w real 
bly furnish a most creditable evidence of the pr sates tiie 
ality of the einzens of the “ literary emporum It as sand that the 
put will be ” mied by the fashionable circles, as has been the case 
on several occasions in New-York, and thata lighlyv respectable and 
nfluential committee will present the result of ther arrangements 
during the last week of this month. This laudable enterprise has 
been greatly aided by the exertions of the editor of th Amenenn 
Traveler, to whom, therefore, the frien i dramatic liersture u i 


acknowledge themselves greatly mucbieu 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1833 


National library.—We are highly gratified to learn that Messrs. 
Conner and Cooke are about commencing the publication of a senes 
of Amencan works, under the title ef the National Library 

Dispersed in various directions, and many of them almost, if not 
entirely forgotten, are a number of native efforts, which, it is be- 
gof revival and preservation ; nor can it be reason- 
ey would be received by an American public with 
favor and pat «. None can tell in what the national literature 
consists, until it is collected and placed before them, and many will 


heved, are dese 






ably doubted 


doubtless be surprised to learn that there are not a few excellent 
works, the production of native writers, of the existence of which 
they are total orant. They were published, perhaps, at a ame, 
when there w le if any disposition te encourage, or indeed to 
beheve in the f nlity of any domestic composition of this kind de 
serving encouragement; and long before the invention of that clabo 
rate system of puffing which so often enables fortunate mediocrity to 
tnumph over the proud humility of genius, that will not stoop to make 
clamorous appeals to the public, or solicit what 1 1 conscious of 
deserving. We might instance the writings of Charles Brockden 





Brown, wh after remaming for yearsin profound obscurity, were 
auast brought to light by a celebrated English poet, who had the 
taste to relish their beauties, and the liberality to proclaim them to 
the world. More than one Amerncan writer deserving remembrance 
has had the il luck to sink into the same temporary obscurity, with 
out expenencing the good fortune of meeting with a cruc of similar 
liberality, taste and influence 

We understand it is the design of the publishers to make such a 
selection as, in the judgment of literary persona, in whom the public 


may place sufficient reliance, will attord favorable specimens of Ame 
nean hterature, not only from the most popular writers, but from 
those who, however deserving, are less known. In doing tha, they 





must of necessity be governed by ther means of obtaining the privi 
lege of publishing such works as may come within their plan, and by 
' the disposition of the pubhe to afford it encouragement, No chro- 
nologieal arrangement will, of « be aime! at, as that would 
neither comport with the plan, or, at all events, with the means of 


carrying it into effcet, which must essentially depend on the success 
of their eflorts to obtain such works as are deemed valuable, curious 
or interesting. Should thes encouragement be given im a degree to 


warrant such an extension of ther object, ot will be made to comprise 
specimens of every class of American literature, the merits of which 


may entitle them to preservation. Should their expectations be re- 
alized, the National Labrary will, in tume, exhibit a view of American 
literature such as | never yet been presented, and, as may in some 
degree fy the umputetion that we have nothing of the kind, ex 
cept a few fortunate specunmens, that mcheate rather the sterility than 
the nehnees of the salin which they erew 

We are desired, by Mesers. Conner and Cooke, to invite the frends 


of Amencan literature to transmit to them auch works, or intorma 
tion of such works, as are not generally known to the public, or to 


the bookecllers, but which may be deserving of revival and repubht 
eanon, They will thank any person for calling their attention to 
books of this deserption, as well as for such notices of the authors 
as they may be cnablod to communicate 

The National Library will be printed in a uniform manner, taste 
fully bound, so as to be fit for a gpentleman’s book-case. Its che ap 


ness will recommend it to the economical, and it is hoped that its 
nature and object will entule it to the support of all who cherish 
that just and patnene bras wn favor of thar own native land and its 
native productions, whiel is at ouce the source of excellence, and the 


foundation of national diyrnity and independence 


Embellished Bible Murray, the London bookseller, has mswed 
proposals for pubbshing an edition of the senptures with landscape 
lustretions, by Turner, engraved by Findens. An English editor 





thus notices the project: “We have often been surprised, as we really 
ire a relynous nation, that the fine arts have been so seldom enlist 








ed to decorate our bibles. In former umes, all the arts were employ 
ed in muissale and relunous subjects. Why not follow up these land 
scapes with historical engraving, by the best masters? So it be 
came our zeal as Sconoclasto is not still exhaust-d? There is @ 
rreat advantage in an illustrated bibl We recollect that all our 
warmest remimecences of the scriptures, during our childhood, were 
coupled with the old plates, shown us and explained to us by our 
mother m the family bibl mod the Dutch tiles on our grandmo 
thers hearth, who used to read us a lesson from each, as we crowd 
ed round the winter's fir Nothing wnopres the beautiful lesson 
f senpture so much upon the na wy of achild as pictures; and 
1 showing the infant mond the path to heaven, engravings are nore 
efficacious than all the letter-press 
Stanzas by Miss Ken We take the following original lines 
from the Philadelphia Gazette, and think with the editor, that they 
will find an admurer every reader 
When y ! r yo nvet your tear-laden eye 
That | t t set of hope pass away 
On some « t , urs, the ithe stull sapphire sky 
In bn y and splendor to roll on its way 
Oh: “ rth, uf beheld from afar 
Would s i wraptin a halo as clear and as bnght 
Ast r ver ra mee cnshrmng you star, 
Wi your spurt is eagerly soaring to-night, 
Ar iu very perhaps, some poor heart 
That is aching and breaking in that distant spher 
Gaus wnhoon this dark world, and longs to depart 
Prom ts own cusmal home, to a brighter ope here 
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WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN’ 


A BALLAD—THE POETRY WRITTEN BY AN AMERICAN INDIAN——THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY WILLIAM HURSLEY. 
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tire, ore deathand sor row 
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Though in distant lands we sigh, 
Parch’d beneath a hostile sky $ 
Though the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shal unite our souls ? 
Still in fancy’s rich domain, 

Oft shall we three meet again. 


3 


When the dreams of life are fied, 
When its wasted lamps are dead 3 
When in cold oblivion’s shade, 
Beauty, pow’r, and fame are laid, 
Where tmmortal spirits reign, 
There may we three meet again. 
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SALMAGUNDI 


Sonnet from the Italian. 
Sweet is Aurora's breath at early dawn of day; 
Sweet is the melody ef birds and bees; 
Sweet the faint pare Ba from the fragrant lawn, 
And sweet the plaining of ASolian trees: 
But there are sweets my soul loves more than these. 
Give morn her giorious star in purple roll'd, 
Give noon her cloudless skies of laughing blue, 
Give spring her blossoms —summer, flowers and dew; 
Give eve her melody and blushing gold, 
And night her skies, where many worlds shine thro’, 
Autumn, her yellow corn—-and winter, bund 
In zones of glass, and robes of virgin hue : 
But give me—give me sunshine in the mind— 
My lyre—my native land—and gentle womankind. 


Sounds made by insects. 


No insects have the power of producing sound by 
I i 


the mouth; they do not breathe through the mouth, 
and cunaoquantie have no power of producing sounds 
by that organ. The sounds are produced either by 
the quick vibration of the wings, or by beating on 
their own bodies, or other hard substances, with 
their mandibles, or their feet. The sound of the bee 
is produced by the vibration of its wings in the air, 
The cricket, when it is disposed to be merry, beats 
time with its mandibles against its head and horny 
sides, in the same manner as a human being, when 
in good spirits or idle, drums with his fingers on the 
table. There isa sound which has often struck terror 
into the souls of the superstitious, and which ts fre 
quently heard behind the ceiling, called the death- 
watch. This has been ascertained to be caused by 
a small species of wood-beetle, and most probably 
in the same way as the ericket produces its sound, 
by beating with its feet on the wood. 
Records of criminal courts. 

There are two very diffdrent classes of readers 
who find pleasure in perusing the records of a 
criminal court. The mere lover of the interest 


ing or the horrible, who runs over their contents | 


as he would the Mysteries of Udolpho, looks mere- 
ly to the tale, the truth or falsehood of which it 
is the object of the proceedings to elicit, and his 
pleasure is derived from the shuddering interest 
all feel in_ the story of fieree passion and crime, 
heightened occasionally, and rendered more piquant 
by the awe manner in which a witness may deliver 
his evidence. The student of man and society, how- 
ever, finds in such pages a wide field for deep retlee- 


tion. The very forms of judicial procedure, the mere 
abstract canvassing of points of law, interest hin ; 
for, in following them out through a lapse of years, 
he sees how the principles of justice, at first vaguely 
conceived, become more and more distinctly appre- 
hended ; how gradually a comprehensive and con- 
|| sistent system emerges out of a few apparently un- 
|| connected rules; and how long practice gives fitness 

and efficiency to the institution for enforcing law. 
| In the deeds which are submutted to the investiga- 
tion of the court, in the bearing of the perpetrators, 
nay, in the manner in which the witnesses, subject to 
bias and misapprehension, vary and perplex the tale, 
he learns to know the human heart in all its way- 
wardness, It is this that makes the law of a nation, 
and particularly that part of its law which takes cog- 
nizance of crime, one of the most instructive chap- 
ters in its history. 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
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Dazzling argument. 

“You teach,” said the Emperor Trajan to Rabbi 
Joshua, “that your God is every where, and boast 
that he resides amongst your nations, I should 
like to see him.”’  “ God's presence is indeed every 
where,” replied Joshua, “but he cannot be seen; no 
mortal eye can behold his glory.” The emperor in- 
sisted. “Well,” said Joshua, “suppose we try to 
look first at one of his ambassadors?’ The em- 
peror consented, ‘The rabbi took him into the open 
air at noonday, and bid him look at the sun in its 
mendian splendor. “I cannet,’’ said Trajan; “the 
lieht dazzles me.’ Thou art unable,” said Joshua, 
“to endure the light of one of his creatures, and 
canst thou expect to behold the resplendent glory of 


the Creator ? Would not such a sight annihilate thee ? 








Modern beaux. 
Roam mus, pert, oppressively polite, 
And elegantly dull from mern ull mght; 
They skip about the fair like dapper elves, 
Lost in attention to their own dear selves. 


| 





|| 
Secret of being always casy- 

An Italian bishop strugyled through great difficulnes 
| without repiming, and met with much opposition 
in the diechengs of his episcopal functions without 
ever betraying the least impatience. A frend of his, 
| who highly admired those virtues, which he thought 
{impossible to imitate, one day asked the prelate if 
'he would communicate the secret of being always 
easy’? “Yes,” replied the old man, “I can teach you 
jmy secret, and with great facility; i n 
making a right use of my eves.” His fnend beg- 


it consists 


i 


ged him to explain himself. ‘“ Most willingly,” re- 
turned the bishop. “In whatever state I am, I first 
look up to heaven, and remember that my principal 
business here is to go there. I then look down upon 
the earth, and call to my mind how small a place I 
shall occupy in it when I come to be interred ; 1 then 
look abroad into the world, and see what multtudes 
there are who are in all respects more unhappy than 
myself. Thus I learn where true happiness 1s placed, 
where all our cares must end, and how very little 
reason we have to repmme or complain.” 





Scraps from the German of Jean Paul. 


Translated for the New-York Mirror 


Unknown destiny! thou who sittest behind our 
world as behind a mask, alas! when death lays us 
low, and a mightier power raises us up from the 
dark cavern, when the splendors and the joys of hea- 
ven are overwhelming, our soul, wilt thou then pre- 
sent us one well known human breast on which to 
repose our dazzling eyes? wilt thou, O destiny, re- 
store to us what we never can forget?) No eye will 
glance at this page that hath not something to weep 
tor here below, and something to look for above; <4 
shall we, after this life, so full of death, meet no well 
known countenance to which we may say welcome ? 


Good death! when thou shalt enter my chamber, | 


tell me thy errand at once, and lay me dead by my 
desk or my table; do not, good death, stretch me 
out behind the curtains of a sick bed, nor slowly 
probe every vein and fibre with thy knife before thou 
severest its hold on life; let me not gaze whole long 
mghts on thy skeleton form, nor see all around me 
strong and healthy, while thou art fretting away 
the covering of my soul! ; J 

Passion is a relative term—the same movement 
of the will, which is only an impulse to the mighty 


| waves of a strong mind, raises a tempest on the 


smoother surface of a weak one; as what is an inun- 
| dation to a brook isa billow to the ocean. | 


Our will 
is ever flowing on within us and through us hke a 
river, and our passions are only the cataracts and 
springs—floods of that river. 

A man with no passions, is a more selfish being 
than a man of the strongest. Him whose heart 


the glow of the world of sense cannot inflame, the | 


ethereal bnghtness of the intellectual cannot illume ; 


and the stoic differs from the selfish man of the | 


world only in this, that the selfishness of the first 
is matured within the heart, and proceeds thence 
uitwards, while that of the latter is acquired in the 
external world, and turns its influence within, 


Woman. 
Yes, woman is a lovely flower, 
When opening to love’s summer sighs; 
When wronged—the asp in battle hour— 
Taat, writhing, stings and dies. 
Tender and jealous as the dove, 
Her heart may break, but seldom change ; 
What is more strong than woman's love, 
More fierce than her revenge ? 


Pleasure. 

Pleasure is to woman what the sun is to the flow- 
er; if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, 
and it improves; if immoderately, it withers, deso- 
lates and destroys. But the duties of domestic life, 
exercised as they must be in retirement, and calling 
forth all the sensibilities of the female, are perhaps, 
as necessary to the full development of her charms, 
as the shade and the shower are to the rose, con- 
firming its beauty, and increasing its fragrance. 

The higher a man’s soul rises above the world, 
the more freely and abundantly do his tears flow 
for others, as these clouds which are highest above 
the earth pour forth the most plerteous showers. 


LITERARY 


TRIFLES 


Whi is a woman living up two pair of stairs a 
' perfect goddess !— Because she's a second Flora. 
Why ts a boy that takes after his mother lke a 
soldier ?— Because he’s a son of Ma's 
Why is a market like a love letter ?—I¢ contains 
tender-lines 
There ts one letter in the mariage ceremony, the 
substitution of which by another. would induce 
, thousands to marry who are now single, and would 
give a license for unfaithfulness to thousands who 
are married. Which is the letter ?— The letter v ; 
for which swhstitute K, in the following sentence—" so 
|| long as ye both do live,” whieh will then read, “so long as 
ye both do like.” 
Why is a ring given as a pledge of matrimony?— 
|| There us no end to it but in destruction 
|| What word is that in the English language, of 
' five letters, which, by adding two, becomes shorter ? 
Short 
Why is Ireland likely to become the richest coun- 
try in the world ?—IJts capital is always Dublin. 
| (dowbling.) 
Why is a nobleman like a book.— He has a title 


| 
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